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Sweet surprise... your skin can easily look this fresh and lovely 


You'll marvel, too, that your own grown-up skin can have this youthful freshness «| 


so easily, so soon... . with a simple change to regular Ivory care. You see, the milder » 
your beauty soap, the prettier your complexion . . . and Ivory Soap is even gentle , 
enough for a baby’s delicate skin. Pure white, clean scented. 9944/100% pure® . .. it hm 
floats. And did you know that today more doctors recommend Ivory for babies’ 
skin, and yours, than any other soap? Your skin never outgrows mild Ivory... it 


just grows smoother, clearer, lovelier. Then suddenly you have That Ivory Look! 
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Paula learns 
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ale It’s her movie debut! 
ai Hear Connie sing the title song : 
“Where The Boys Are” ‘ 
‘ 4 —her new hit on M-G-M Records! “> 
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Screen Play by GEORGE WELLS * ctenoon swarruour * Directed by HENRY LEVIN * Produced by JOE PASTERNAK 
c: In CinemaScope and METROCOLOR 









Are Females 


As Romantic 
As Cold Salmon? 


According to one young man: 
“Ask the average girl if she’d like 
to sail around the world with a 
handsome, daring boy and she’ll 
answer, “But, gee, what if we got 
hit by a hurricane.’” Find out 
what senior boys think of the op- 
posite sex in the colorful, new 
issue of TEENS Topay Magazine. 



































TEENS TODAY 





Plus— 


OFFBEAT 
HOLIDAY PARTIES 
How about a “Backwards Blast,” 
an “All Day Melee,” a “Vegas 
Special,” or a “Psycho” party to 

brighten up the holidays? 
FLUNK-OUTS AT COLLEGE 
Why and How They Happen 


DRIVING AND DATES 


For the latest on what teenagers talk 
about and do, get your copy of 


- TEENS 
TODAY 


Only 25€ at your favorite 


newsstand 


TEENS TODAY 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Rush me a copy of the January, 1961, issue | 
of TEENS TODAY. | enclose 25c. 
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LIZ and EDDIE 40 “Please Eddie, Don't Let Them Take the Children Away” 


by Dorian Draper 
DALE ROBERTSON 42 
DEBBIE REYNOLDS 


“Oh, My God, | Can't See”’ 
54 Wouldn't You Like to Help Debbie Smile Again? by Jane Ardmore 


by Marcia Borie 


CONTEST: ARE YOU WHAT HE WANTS FOR XMAS? 


19 Man’s View of Woman—What You Should Know From A to Z 
25 Have You Learned Enough to Get Your Man? 
62 Your Chance to Win a Christmas Gift From a Star 


ARTICLES AND SPECIAL FEATURES 


SHELLEY WINTERS 26 
LANA TURNER 28 
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TONY CURTIS 
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Her Losing Battle by Adam Mitchell 
Lana’s Flirting With Danger Again 
What | Want Most for Christmas by Doris Day 


‘Mommy, What Church Does Santa Claus Go To?’ 
by Charlotte Dinter 


by Adela Rogers St. Johns 
by Bob Dean 


by Milt Johnson 


Why a Man Gets Tired of a Woman 
The Day He Booked a Seat on Flight 375 
What Gives? 
Without Me, Clark Gable Would Never Be a Father by Pat Allen 
| Was Scheduled to Die by G. Divas 

The Bride Wore Sneakers 


by Rona Barrett 


by Rose Perlberg 
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6 Go Out to a Movie 
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J ERRY LEWIS HITS THE TOP IN MOTION PICTURE ENTERTAINMENT 


4)? 

a . IN A GLOWING MASTERPIECE OF HUMOR AND HEART 
q . 

~ ow 
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— Imagine Jerry 
as the fella in 
4q > 
CINDERFELLA! 
é He's got two 
t nasty stepbrothers, 
p a fairy godfather and : 
Viw a Princess Charming j . 030° 000 \01 
who's all softness 
ro © 


7D . Zz. 
and kisses. And that ( 0002 l aW/@ ( ( 


slipper he loses 


at the ball is 
; a loafer! 


‘TECHNICOLOR’® 
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co-starring ) . 

an ED WYNN:,JUDITH ANDERSON 
viv HENRY SILVA‘ ROBERT HUTTON with COUNT BASIE and his World 
alle _ Renowned Band featuring Joe ihams 
‘. ANNA MARIA ALBERGHETTI2 

ny Produced by Jerry Lewis - Associate Producer —Ernest D.Glucksman - Written and Directed by Frank Tashlin 

“ Musical Numbers Staged by Nick Castle - New Songs by Harry Warren and Jack Brooks - A Paramount Release 
= a nies ee, Oe 





FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON-—AT YOUR FAVORITE MOTION PICTURE THEATRE! 








MONTHLY RECORD 


Who's In? 


Who’s in? You’re in—if you’re up, that is. Up-to-date on who made 
news in 1960. What’s out? Ask Annette and she'll say Paul Anka; 
ask Bobby Darin and he’ll say Jo-Ann Campbell; ask Edd Byrnes and 
he'll say Asa Maynor. They split up this year. So did Glenn Ford and 


Eleanor Powell; Hope Lange and Don Murray; Desi and Lucy; Vic 


Damone and Pier Angeli; Ty Hardin and Andra Martin; Larraine Day; 


Jean Seberg; Stephen Boyd; Efrem Zimbalist. There were headlines 


when Elvis came home .. . 





LOOKING AT YOU 


Stars like Liz Taylor set the 
fashion pace in 1960. Did you 


lead your own crowd in: loose, 


easy-fitting jackets; full, box- 


pleated skirts; big bags; 


pointed pumps; leotards; ban- 


gle bracelets; smooth hairdo; 


dramatic eyes; paler lipsticks? 








when Eddie Cochran died tragically in an 


auto crash .. . when 
Lana Turner’s daugh- 
ter went to the El 
Retiro home for girls. 
Everybody was talk- 
ing about Debbie and 
Harry Karl... about 
Tab Hunter’s dog- 
trial . . . about Con- 
nie Francis’ new boy- 
friends and the lack 
of same for Brenda 
Lee and Sandra Dee 
... about the Marilyn 
Monroe-Arthur Mil- 
ler-Yves Montand tri- 
angle .. . about Lau- 
ren Bacall and Jason 
Robards, who looks 
like Bogart. ... There 
were lots of wed- 
dings: Dianne Len- 
non; Tommy Sands 
and Nancy Sinatra; 
Millie Perkins and 
Dean Stockwell; Jill 
St. John; Deborah 
Kerr; Jean Simmons; 
Gene Tierney; Joseph 
Cotten; Yul Brynner; 
Gene Kelly; Claire 
Bloom; Anita Bryant; 
Jimmy Boyd and 
Yvonne Craig; Vera 


Miles; Bob Denver. 
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ELVIS PRESLEY 





BRENDA LEE 





TOMMY SANDS 
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TAB HUNTER 








EDDIE COCHRAN 





YVES MONTAND 





GENE TIERNEY 
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Tchaikowsky’s Piano Concerto No. 1 
(RCA); the London Festival Edition 


s) ae of Beethoven’s Nine Symphonies (Ev- 
# ¢ erest); Fritz Reiner and the Vienna 
aly Philharmonic with Verdi’s Requiem 


bariaprectpeeey (RCA) ; Reiner and the Chicago Sym- 
phony with Lisa Della Casa on Mah- 
ler’s Symphony No. 4 (RCA)... . 
Books: “Advise and Consent” by 
Drury; the Durrell Quarto; “Hawaii” 


by Michener. Comedy books: “Cap- 








tions Courageous” and “The Law 
£ 


and the Profit” by C. N. Parkinson. 





> Stop look and listen—here’s what made you do it in 1960. Best-selling 





pop singles: Percy Faith’s “Theme From a Summer Place”; Chubby 


Checker‘s “Twist”; Elvis’ “It’s Now or Never.” Pop albums: “Sound 























ay, . 99 : a2 oe . * 9 6e 
of Music, —— cast album on ne ; Kingston — Sold ~— Were you in on the trends 
¥ Out” (Capitol); “60 Years of Music America Loves Best” (RCA Qa. of 1960? Check yourself. 
y Victor). Comedy albums: “Button Down Mind of Bob Newhart” (War- = © Short Bermuda skirts, 
4 ned Bros.) ; Bill Dana’s “My Name Is Jose Jiminez” (Signature). Clas- w~ knee socks, squash heels. 
sical albums: lush new keepsake packages of Van Cliburn playing Schu- = Talking on records, danc- 
p mann’s Concerto in A Minor (RCA); Horowitz and Toscanini on = — a a 
fo) 
* NJ standards, movie themes. 
, => O Gourmet foods, studying 
4 


science, going to Europe 





NEW FACES 


Babies—what could be newer? 


—or dreaming about it. 
Smaller cars, bigger jew- 


Or nicer? They came this year to elry, smaller weddings. 


James Darren and Evy Norlund; Gilt eye makeup, tinted 
Dot Malone and Jacques Ber- hose, kiss curls. 
gerac; the Richard Egans. More lhe Twist, novelty hits. 


happy parents: Audrey Hepburn riddles, sick jokes. 





Romantic split-ups, sad 


songs, crying at movies. 


vy Oo 2 GO QO 


vi ~ 
Girl singers: Did you join 
t v a fan club for Brenda Lee, 
+ tT Dodie Stevens, Anita 


Bryant, Connie Stevens? 
© New male favorites, too, 
like Bobby Rydell, Dwayne 
Hickman, Brian Hyland 
... with a slight fading of 
interest in Elvis, Pat, etc 


) ’ “Ts Ea Me and Mel Ferrer: Jimmie Rodg- © If you checked 6 or more 
‘ 
v 


ers; Nick Adams; Terry Moore; you're in; from 4 to 6. 


Dana Wynter; Jeanne Crain; you’re on the fringe, get 


Jayne Mansfield. Not so happy: closer to the fun; less 





Susy Parker and Brigitte Bardot 
—not even a baby could help 


to hold their marriages together. 





than 4, you’re way out; 
haven’t you been reading 


PHOTOPLAY every month? 
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The Sundowners 
MAKE FRIENDS DOWN-UNDER; FAMILY v ¢ 


Australia’s sheep-ranching plains are very much a man’s 
territory, so Robert Mitchum’s right at home there. But 
a place like that calls for strong women, too, and Deborah a » 
Kerr meets the challenge. As their son, likable Michael 








Anderson Jr. shows us how a boy in his teens can shoulder 7 * 
responsibilities—and problems. Here’s the situation: Bob’s o<f be 
work takes him from ranch to ranch, herding and shearing yl» 
get more out of life— sheep; Deborah’s pretty tired of living in a tent; Michael 
would rather be a farmer. Besides, how can a fellow meet 7 ie 
£o0 out to da any girls when he’s always on the move? As producer- wy re 
a director of this happy, satisfying picture, Fred Zinnemann 
Bed went on location to give us a true feeling of the place and its 4G b~ 
mM C Vv { people, who also include Peter Ustinov, a highly amusing ail» 
English adventurer; Glynis Johns, a hearty widow who’s 
after him; Dina Merrill, a lonely wife. — wanwens, recnicoLor “a ° 
WITH JANET GRAVES 
Spartacus 19 =«° 
POWERFUL EPIC OF ANCIENT ROME; ADULT 
In the size of its sets and the number of people who go “—* 
charging across its landscapes, this spectacle can hold its rly 
What’s on tonight? own with the most cc’ »>ssal. But here’s where it’s different: gil = 
The characters stand out as believable human beings, living 
You’ve got to go out in a real, rough world, faraway as it is. A gladiator named oF | 
Spartacus (Kirk Douglas) actually did lead a slaves’ rebel- 
to see the best! Look for lion about 2,000 years ago, bucking up against an empire i 
these new pictures whose might and decadence are symbolized by Laurence oe 
Olivier, as the Roman commander. Jean Simmons as an 
at your favorite theater utterly beautiful slave girl, Charles Laughton as a wily poli- — 
tician, Peter Ustinov as a sly promoter, Tony Curtis as a Ags 


gentle slave—all these come alive for us, under Stanley 
Kubrick’s firm direction. U-I; TECHNICOLOR, SUPER TECHNIRAMA 70 


The Alamo 


HULKING, AMIABLE FRONTIER LEGEND; FAMILY 

John Wayne has produced his own pictures before, but 
this is his first directing job, and it’s astonishing how much 
the movie resembles his screen personality: sometimes 
awkward, but finally coming through with a solid punch. 
Seems there were too many colonels defending the Alamo— 
Wayne’s rugged Davy Crockett and Richard Widmark’s 
swashbuckling Jim Bowie clash with Laurence Harvey’s 
discipline-crazy William Travis. Even in this big-league 
company, Frankie Avalon does very well indeed as a 
Tennessee kid—with only one snatch of song, though the 











film’s rich in music as well as action. v.a.; TrecHNicoLor, TopD-ao —- 
The World of Suzie Wong “ae 
WISTFUL ROMANCE, VIVID LOCALE; ADULT 
Much more effectively than the play, this East-West love 7" 
story captures the humor and flavor of the best-selling novel. eh s 
It isn’t just the star performances we have to thank. William . 
Holden shows the intelligence and skill we expect, as an “—_ 
American painter; but he isn’t too well-cast as a man aie 
“pushing forty.” (From which side?) Nancy Kwan, sensi- j 
* 


tive, slim and lovely in the role that France Nuyen ate her 
way out of, at times seems too polished for a child of the Ale 
slums. The city of Hong Kong itself dominates the story 
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and makes its simple conflict ring true, because we see more 
than exotic vistas. We see a world so jam-packed with 
struggling humanity that it’s hard to condemn girls who, 


like Suzie, sell themselves to survive. paramount. TECHNICOLOR 


Never on Sunday 
SPIRITED, SAUCY COMEDY; ADULT 

Melina Mercouri makes this picture a pleasure to watch, 
with her gay, lusty performance as a Greek sister of the 
Chinese Suzie. She’s cheerfully plying her trade in the 
seaport of Piraeus—here glorified into a tourist’s dream of 
simple, unspoiled primitive life. Then along come three guys 
who want to reform Melina, for reasons of love, business and 
idealism. The last motive belongs to Jules Dassin, who does 
a much better job directing this movie than he does acting 
in it. But his wooden style isn’t too far off the beam for his 
character of a ridiculously stuffy American tourist. With 
lots of sex but no leers, the story lilts along as brightly as 
its popular title tune. 
Girl of the Night 
POINTLESS CASE HISTORY; ADULT 

Now wait a minute—there are other ways for a girl to 
earn a living! According to this month’s movies, anybody 
who wants to take up Suzie Wong’s profession had better 
steer clear of the U. S., because Anne Francis is perfectly 
miserable as a New York call girl. This picture pretends to 
be a sober clinical study; Anne tells her woes to analyst 
Lloyd Nolan, who has a splendid couch-side manner. Usually 
a nice boy, John Kerr seems to enjoy playing the lowest 
form of male life, a no-good Johnny to Anne’s modern-day 
Frankie. Now, can we drop this subject for a while? warwers 


G.I. Blues 


THE BIG COMEBACK IS A HIT; ADULT 

Presley fans who stayed loyal may now feel happy and 
smug. Elvis looks simply great: handsomer (with that 
short haircut) and more poised than he was in his pre-Army 
films. Ten songs give him plenty of musical range. Ballad, 
rhythm or country-style—Elvis can set the pace. Oh yes, 
the story. As everybody knows, it keeps him with his former 
outfit, in Germany. There’s a girl for Elvis and two others 
for his two Army buddies. Presley’s gal is cute Juliet 
Prowse; Robert Ivers’ is luscious Leticia Roman; James 
Douglas’ is demure Sigrid Maier. The last pair’s affair isn’t 
quite in key with the light-weight, rollicking family enter- 
tainment. 


U.A. 


PARAMOUNT, TECHNICOLOR 

General della Rovere 
STRONG, IRONIC WAR DRAMA; ADULT 

The best Italian movie in years and the first important 
Roberto Rossellini movie in years stars Vittorio de Sica in 
his finest performance. And all that naturally adds up to 
quite a picture, though it has a definite plot outline and a 
dash of sentiment that didn’t show up in the early Rossellini- 
directed films. Every inch the man of distinction, de Sica 
plays an old con artist who has a neat wartime racket run- 
ning in Italy. Nazi officer Hannes Messemer catches him out 
and forces him into a strange mission. 


CONTINENTAL; DIALOGUE IN ITALIAN, TITLES IN ENGLISH 


The Magnificent Seven 


COLORFUL, ENJOYABLE WESTERN; FAMILY 

You’d think Yul Brynner had been playing western gun- 
fighters all his screen life. That’s how easily and gracefully 
he wears the killer’s standard all-back outfit. The Old West 
has gotten too law-abiding for Yul and his colleagues, so he 
has no trouble rounding up a bunch of other unemployed 
gunmen for a cheap job in Mexico. Jaunty Steve McQueen 
and young Horst Buchholz (a strikingly handsome new- 
comer) are the most interesting. And Eli Wallach throws a 
lot of gusto into the role of the bandit leader the boys are 
fighting. Even in black, Yul can’t fool us—he’s a good guy 
at heart, a fine romantic hero for a picturesque adventure. 


U.A.; DE LUXE COLOR, PANAVISION 


A Breath of Scandal 


OLD-STYLE VIENNESE ROMANCE; ADULT 

Sophia Loren’s generous beauty and Maurice Chevalier’s 
breezy charm are the bright spots in this love comedy. It’s 
pretty old-fashioned, a kind of operetta with very little 
music, all about a hoydenish Austrian princess (in 1905) 
and a rather proper young American businessman. In this 
part, John Gavin looks awfully decorative, but sounds 
awfully clumsy. The comedy skill that he hasn’t learned 
yet is demonstrated by Chevalier, as Sophia’s dad, and Isabel 


Jeans. as her flighty mother. PARAMOUNT; TECHNICOLOR, VISTAVISION 


Swiss Family Robinson 
JAZZED-UP JUVENILE CLASSIC; FAMILY 


This Disney-produced version of the beloved book is 
mostly for younger fans, but it has some appeal for anybody 
who’s ever had that desert-island daydream. John Mills and 
Dorothy McGuire are just right as model parents; so are 
James MacArthur, Tommy Kirk and Kevin Corcoran as 
sturdy sons. Castaways all, they’re the original do-it-yourself 
household. The gimmicks that make their island home com- 
fortable provide fun: then Sessue Hayakawa’s pirates and a 
captive girl (Janet Munro) turn up to keep the story going. 

BUENA VISTA; TECHNICOLOR, PANAVISION 


The 3 Worlds of Gulliver 


MILD FANTASY-ADVENTURES FAMILY 

As you'd expect, Jonathan Swift’s bigger classic gets the 
business, too. When Kerwin Mathews, as the voyaging 
English doctor, is cast away on the miniature land of Lilli- 
put, he helps a pair of tiny lovers. And when the giants of 
Brobdingnag capture him, they get his girlfriend (June 
Thorburn). too. It’s mostly fairytale stuff, but enough of 
the political satire is left so that you wonder why the movie- 


makers didn’t boldly up-date it. COLUMBIA, EASTMAN COLOR 


Studs Lonigan 
HONEST ATTEMPT AT REALISM; ADULT 

Based on James T. Farrell’s novel, this story of young 
manhood in Chicago of the 1920’s has moments of strong 
impact. though it lacks shape as a whole. Too romantically 
handsome for the title role, Christopher Knight still does a 
nice, earnest job as the Irish-American boy who shies away 
from adult responsibilities. He worships snooty Venetia 
Stevenson: has an affair with schoolteacher Helen Westcott; 
gets sweet Carolyn Craig into trouble. "A. 
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Mr. Wonderful 


We had the pleasure of meeting Troy Dona- 
hue when he was in Miami Beach filming “Surf- 
Side Six.” He never refused our phone calls or 
our visits. He gave us the impression of being a 
very thoughtful person. All in all, he’s won- 
derful. 

Beverty SmituH & Frienps 
Hialeah, Fla. 


A Disagreement 


Would you please settle a disagreement? My 
husband says Elizabeth Taylor and Rock Hud- 
son played the main characters in “Giant.” I 
say Elizabeth Taylor and Robert Stack did. 
Would you please set us straight? 

Mr. & Mrs. W. 
Tuscola, Ill. 


Your husband’s right.—Ep. 





An Open Letter to Jerry Wald 


I would like to take this opportunity to 
openly thank Jerry Wald for his kindness and 
attention. The producer of “Peyton Place,” 
“The Long, Hot Summer,” “The Story on 
Page One” and Marilyn Monroe’s new film, 
“Let's Make Love,” has never failed to answer 
my letters, not even when he was working on 


three movies at once. His interest in my prob- 


lems and helpful suggestions have built up my 
confidence contless times, and with each let- 
ter I hope more and more to have the chance 
to meet this great man some day. 
Don ClEszYNSKI 
New Britain, Conn. 


A Brother to Mario? 


I have been a faithful follower of your 
magazine for a good many years. 

My story is a long and amazing uphill fight 
to try and establish my identity as the brother 
of the late Mario Lanza. To be brief, I too 
am a lyric-tenor, having studied ten years with 
Ottavio Valentini, erstwhile leading tenor of 
the San Carlo Opera Company, who along with 
many others was astounded at my resemblance 
in every respect to the late great tenor. 

Vicror Rossi 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


In My Book. ... 


“The Untouchables” on TV is, in my book, 
the best show there is. Mr. Robert Stack does a 
tremendous job of acting. I don’t understand 
why it took so long for Hollywood producers 
to realize what a charming personality and 
good actor he is. 

Rose Piatt 
Miami, Fla. 
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WHO DO YOU WANT TO READ ABOUT? 


! want to read stories about (list movie, TV or recording stars): 
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The features | like best in this issue of PHOTOPLAY are 1. 











Grand Central Station, New 
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Paste this ballot on a postcard and send it to Readers Poll, Box 1374, 
York 17, N. 
25 ballots received each Friday from December 9 through 20, we'll send you 
favorite 


1-61 


Y. If vours is one of the first 


Just tell us who it is. 
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Gone on Groucho 


When our Elvis moves his pelvis, 

Girls will either swoon or scream, 

So exciting or inviting, 

Is his effect upon a dream. 

But someone will give me a thrill, 

Exceeding this by far, 

I’ve always felt my backbone melt, 

When Groucho wiggles his cigar. 

When Perry moans, the very bones 

Of folks begin to quiver. 

Likewise when Bing begins to sing, 

He activates the liver. 

But I will state nor hesitate 

To say I'll tell no lies, 

I'm in the groove, my limbs won’t move, 

When Groucho bats his eyes. 

When Dinah Shore begins to soar, 

Into the high notes, 

And when Pat Boone begins to croon, 

They garner lots of votes. 

But when my bloke just cracks a joke 

(It needn’t be great wit), 

I'd fricassee my family, 

When Groucho does his bit. 

Sophie Tucker sure can pucker, 

And Marilyn Monroe 

Some say is best, yes there’s Mae West, 

And also Clara Bow, 

I'm just a goose so what's the use, 

It’s really mighty rough. 

I’ve no defense, I lose my sense, 

When Groucho strutts his stuff. 
Epwarp McKintey VAN-LEISHOUT 
Traverse City, Mich. 


A Note to Hollywood 


My husband and I went to see “Strangers 
When We Meet” and really enjoyed it. I'm so 
glad it didn’t end as the book did. Kim Novak 
is so pretty and Kirk Douglas so handsome. 
Hollywood, please keep on making pictures 
like that. 

Syitvia McNein 
Asheboro, N. C. 


See our story on Kirk on page 38.—Eb. 
Who Played Delilah? 


In the movie “Samson and Delilah,’ who 
played Delilah? Was it Hedy Lamarr or Susan 
Hayward? My husband, a neighbor and | 
have a bet on this. 

Giorta Reep 
Cedar Keys, Fla. 


It was Hedy Lamarr. Who won the bet ?—Ep. 


The Beautiful Japanese Woman 


I recently saw a movie starring Marlon Brando 
but I have forgotten what the name of it was. 
It was the story of a beautiful Japanese woman. 
I would like to know the name of the movie 
and who played the Japanese woman. I think 
it also starred Red Buttons. 

PAMELA STEWART 
Dover, Tenn. 


The movie's “Sayonara.” and yowre right— 


Red Buttons was in it, too. He won an Academy 
Award for his performance. Miiko Taka was 
the woman opposite Marlon; Miyoshi Umeki 
was Red’s girl.—Eb. 
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All About Dracula 


I am a member of the public relations 
committee of the Christopher Lee Ameri- 
can Fan Club. We have appreciated your 
kindness to Chris in your reviews of his 
movies and we also noticed his name in 
your story “66 Bachelors Tell of the Kind 
of Women They Like.” We thought the 
fans who liked Chris as the sinister count 
in “Horror of Dracula” . . . or the French 
doctor in “The Man Who Cheated Death” 

. . or the Egyptian high priest in “The 
Mummy”... might like to know a little 
about him. 

Chris was born in London, England, on 
May 27th, 1922. He has dark brown hair 
and eyes and is six-foot-three. His father 
was a famous cololnel in the King’s Royal 
Rifles and his mother, an I[talian countess, 
is descended from the Borgias. Chris won 
a scholarship to Eton, is a brilliant classical 
scholar and speaks eight languages. He likes 
sports, travel and music—he sings an opera- 
tic baritone-bass. He served in the R.A.F. 
and then took up acting at the suggestion 
of his cousin, the Italian Ambassador to 
London. 

We in the club consider Chris a most 
remarkable and versatile actor. He is mag- 
netic and plays a role with real conviction. 
For instance, in “Horror of Dracula,” in 
my opinion, having seen the movie three 
times, it was all too terrifyingly realistic. 


Donna Marie BLANKENSHIP 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


We agree, he gives us goose-pimples, too. 
—Eb. 


Calling All Fans 


... IT am starting a fan club for Bobby 
Rydel. Dues are 75¢ and you will receive 
biography, membership card, and an 8x10 
autographed picture of Bobby. If you'd 
like to join, send a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 

JEANETTE SZALKOWSKI 

10 Stuyvesant Ave. 

Arlington, N. J. 


. . . Recently I received permission from 
Mr. Stephen Boyd to organize the Eastern 
Division of the Stephen Boyd Fan Club. I'd 
like to announce to PHoToPLAy’s readers 
that the club is now open for membership. 


ANGELA DeGIROLAMO 
110 East 16th St. 
Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 


... 1] have just started a club called the 
“Dise Jockey Club,” and it is devoted to 
fans of pop music, rhythm and blues, jazz 
artists and also to artists themselves, record 
companies and disc jockies. Dues are $1.00 
a year. You'll receive a membership card. 


Sercisp Macni 
Via Benedetto Marcello 28 
Milano, Italy 


... 1 have recently started a Steve Law- 
rence and Eydie Gorme fan club. Dues are 
$1.50 a year and you receive membership 
cards, news, 8x10 photos of Steve and Eydie, 
many small pictures, annual booklets with 
news and pictures, buttons and any informa- 
tion you would like to know about this 
couple. 


Livpa BIENVENUE 
165 Phillip St. 
Attleboro, Mass. 





Write to Readers Inc., Puotrortay, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. We regret we cannot 
answer or return unpublished letters. To start 
fan clubs or write stars, contact their studios. 


DEAR FASHION EDITOR: 


... how does Sandra Dee wrap her Christ- 
mas presents? 

Mary BLAne 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


DEAR FASHION EDITOR: 


. .. Do stars wrap their own Christmas 
presents and if so how would, well, say 
Doris Day, wrap hers? 
MARGARAT JoRDAY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DEAR FASHION EDITOR: 
... I want to gift wrap my Christmas 
presents like the stars. How can I do this? 
Frances McCatyi 

Olympia, Wash. 


These are only a few excerpts from the 
many letters I have received from readers 
asking how the stars wrap their Christmas 
gifts. Hollywood goes mad at Christmas 
with fun wrappings—you hate to open the 
box. If you'd like to copy the stars, you can 
—with a little imagination and the proper 
wrapping materials—get your idea across. 
Here are a few suggestions to try. 


| 
‘ 





For a different approach, you can wrap with 
the star’s latest movie in mind. I took one 
of my favorite pictures, “Around the World 
in 80 Days,” as my inspiration and came up 
with the package shown here. Try doing one 
of your favorites—it’s easy and great fun. 

—FASHION EDITOR 


For tips on how to execute these and other 
ideas, write to Crinkle-Tie, 2300 Logan 
Boulevard, Chicago 47, Illinois, for a free 
booklet of helpful hints and information. 








If Doris Day’s your fa- 
vorite—or any other 
singer — then follow 
through by cutting out 
paper discs the same 
size as a 45 rpm record. 
You can _hand-label 

them with the names of 
the star’s big hits—or your own personal 
message. Then punch a neat hole in the 
center of the disc and loop a string through 
to attach them to your Christmas package. 


Sandra Dee’s the new 
American Beauty, and 
her fans can decorate 
their holiday packages 
with an American Beau- 
ty Rose that’s made out 
of ribbon. Use a paler 





rose paper to wrap the 
gift and then a wider ribbon the same color 
as your rose. Or, if you're a Kim Novak 
fan, use her favorite all-lavender color 
scheme for a beautifully wrapped package. 








Sara Llaillone 
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Van Williams and I 


INSIDE 





STUFF 


Esther really dazzled them in Rome when she put makeup on in a local cafe! 


Behind Marilyn Monroe’s Divorce: After four days of 
separation, and talks in her New York apartment, Marilyn 
and Arthur Miller finally announced that it’s all over. 
“There's no possibility of a reconciliation,” Arthur said. 
“It’s all over.” And I will say now that ever since those 
Yves Montand rumors, | have seen this coming . . . and 
it has come. . . . On the same day (Armistice Day) Shelley 
Winters also announced there'd be no truce with Anthony 


Franciosa after all Instead. she sued for divorce. 


Around Town: Saw Hope Lange looking a _ mite 
droopy since Glenn Ford went to Paris for a movie. | won- 
der how much chance Glenn would have if Stephen Boyd 
came back to town? ? ? ? Shirley MacLaine always has a 
wistful lonely air about her which may come from the ex- 
tended separation from her husband Steve Parker who lives 
in Japan. It also helps to make Shirley a great wistful-aired 
.. | was told at Warner’s studio that 


Connie Stevens and Troy Donahue were so good in “Par- 


actress on the screen. . 


rish,” the kids may be yanked from their TV series to make 
“Suzy Slade.” .. . Handsome Van Williams co-stars with 
Troy on his show. ... John Saxon and Janet Lake are two 
philosophy-seeking people who couldn’t be closer in the way 
.. Joan Crawford and her 
daughter, Christine, are both working on the Twentieth 


Century-Fox lot. But will it heal the breach between them? 


they feel about each other. 





Oddball Bits: No, no, Jeff Chandler’s white hair did not 
turn black overnight when he heard his former sweetie 
Esther Williams may wed Fernando Lamas. Jeff had his 
hair dyed black for his “David, the Outlaw” movie and was 
so fascinated with the bizarre effect, he kept it dark—for a 
while at least. | prefer Jeff snow white. Not the Disney Snow 
White, of course. ... Dorothy Provine’s idea of relaxing is 
a dilly. From the rafters 
of her living room Doro- 
thy has installed an old- 
fashioned swing, and after 
a hard day on the set, 
Dorothy swings away her 
After 
Dorothy in her flapper 
outfits for her TV series 
Twenties,” I 


jitters. glimpsing 


“Roaring 
don’t care how soon those 
crazy fashions come back. 
Dashing Suzy Parker 
,may one day turn out to 
be Gary Cooper’s step- 
mother in law if she weds 
71-year-old millionaire 
Paul Shields, 
Mrs. Cooper’s stepfather. 


who is 
Is Steve taking Paul’s place? 
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Beautiful Janet Lake and John Saxon .. . is it serious? 


I’m proud of: Nancy 
Sinatra Sands! When it 
came to a choice of ap- 
pearing on Red Skel- 
ton’s TV show in Holly- 
wood or being in New 
York with her husband 
Tommy Sands during 
his Perry Como stint, 
scheduled for the same 
time, Nancy never hesi- 
tated a minute. From the 
wings of the Como show 
Nancy applauded Tommy, 
while in Hollywood, Red 
applauded Nancy for her 
wisdom and loyalty. And 
what a marvelous panto- 
mimist this Red has be- 
come. What Cantinflas is 
to Mexico and Fernan- 
del is to France, Skelton 
is to America. 


Kim looks so happy with Dick. 


And I’m proud, proud, proud of him. 


Fads and Foibles: Jane Fonda’s gold eye shadow with 
gold mascara touched to the lash tips have all the copycat 
younger set looking like gold statuettes. ... That gem Linda 
Cristal wears in the middle of her forehead, for evening 
wear of course, lends a certain “little Hindu” look to the 
lovely Linda. . . . Painted posies on creamy satin won Kim 
Novak the award for the loveliest frock at a recent party... . 
The town is wild for elaborately beaded gowns, with Doris 
Day taking all prizes for that long white beauty she wore in 
“Midnight Lace.” What a dream. . . . And again Doris cap- 
tured all eyes at the Costumers Ball in her short white gown 
elaborately scrolled in gold. . . . The smartest gown at the 
Greg Bautzer-DanaWynter party was the short white 
gold-embroidered frock worn by Mrs. Jack Benny. Paris? 
Not at all. The chic Mary Benny has all her clothes designed 
by Miss Stella, of I. Magnin. . . . And the town is still 
chuckling over that broken zipper episode during Dinah 
Shore’s initial TV show of the season. But the feeling is that, 
while women viewers appreciate the many elaborate gowns 
worn by Dinah during one show, the effect is more of a style 
show than entertainment. How do all of you feel about it? 





Cal York Chatter: Wedding bells rang out merrily for 
Dianne Lennon who married Richard Gass, the boy she’s 
known for years. Naturally, sisters Peggy, Kathy and Janet 
were members of the wedding, and will now go it as a trio on 
the Lawrence Welk show. .. . Joe Cotten and Patricia 
Medina beamed with happiness after their wedding in the 
home of David Selznick and Jennifer Jones. Pat was for- 
merly the bride of Richard Greene of “Robin Hood” 
fame. ... Down in Mexico Arlene Dahl divorced Fernando 

Lamas one day and mar- 
Chris 
Holmes, a Texas oil man. 
the next. Or almost that 
soon... . If Steve Me- 
Queen rings bells and 
blows horns on New Year’s 
Eve, it will probably be in 
a hospital corridor. His 
second baby is due that 
date, and what a wonder- 
ful gift of the New Year. 
... The Clark Gables 
are building an addition 
to their Encino home to 
house their expected heir, and are they ever happy! Dwayne 
Hickman’s platter “I’m a Lover, Not a Fighter” is such a 
smash, Dwayne may give up acting for singing. . . . Hand- 
some Ken Scott was so good in “Desire in the Dust,” 20th 
has given him a bright new contract. . . . That dressing down 
given by a local judge to Marlon Brando and Anna Kashfi 
should be heeded. “Unless you want your child to be sick, 
stop this squabbling,” he said. And I say Amen. . . . Leave it 
to Tuesday Weld to have the wildest crush of all. Tuesday is 
mad over mathematics and loves working out theorems and 
logarithms. And what’s more she’s a whiz at it. But I’m won- 
dering, since Tuesday and Richard Beymer have resumed 
their romance, if X still stands for an unknown quantity. 
Somehow I doubt it. Don’t you? (Please turn the page) 


ried handsome 


Joseph Cotten can smile again. 





Could there be a romance between Leticia and Mark Damon? 









INSIDE 


STUFF 


continued 


TV Jottings: Chuck 
Connors, a former base- 
ball star, had a hard time 
keeping his mind on 
“Rifleman” all through the 
World Series. . Tab 
Hunter was never so 
charming as he is on his 
new show. This one’s tal- 
ents fairly cry out for a 
good screen comedy... . 
Robert Taylor’s wife, 
Ursula Thiess, is acting 
again after being away 
for several years. But 
wai pene A —. Scott Brady, Carol Ohmart date. 
Crushes: Frank Sinatra has a new love—the city of San 
Francisco. Frank is so crazy over the place he’s rented a 
hideaway apartment near the town’s fascinating Chinatown 
and plans to spend half his time climbing Nob Hill and 
looking across the Golden Gate bridge. . . . The town of 
Hollywood has its own crush. Bob Newhart, the droll 
standup comic, is the rage of the smart set and the toast 
of Sunset Strip. Newhart’s new platter, “The Buttoned-Down 
Mind Strikes Back,” has the town in stitches. . . . Turhan 
Bey and Linda Christian are making whoopee in Europe. 
Remember when Turhan was Lana Turner’s light of love? 





Cary looked like he knew a secret at the “Spartacus” party. 
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Roy Rogers took his whole family out for the evening. 


Mailbox Corner: From Rome comes a letter from Mary 
Douvan, Sandra Dee’s mother, who reports Sandra is 
having a ball on the “Come September” movie, and they 
miss me very much. Which is cheering. To my query 
about Bobby Darin, they report Bobby an _ intelligent 
and very funny young man which is doubly cheering 
after those “sour grapes” rumors from other sources. . . . 
A letter from Cary Grant enclosing a fan’s letter about 
our PHOTOPLAY story on 
Cary. Adds Cary, “Sara 
Dear: Since returning 
from London, I’ve come 
across many similar letters 
referring to your kind 
words about me. Thank 
you, Sara dear. I'll for- 
ward any others that come 
to my attention from time 
to time. Appreciatively 
and affectionately, Cary”. 

A happy message 
from producer Ross 
Hunter in New York 
where his “Midnight Lace” 


is a smash hit. A “warm- 





Sherry’s good for Dwayne’s ego! ~ 
est regards” letter from 


producer Jerry Wald. . . . Remember, | love you all. 
A tragic note: It was a weekend that caused all Holly- 
wood to shudder and wonder, ““Who’s next?” Mack Sennett, 
mastermind of the Keystone Cops, died at age 80. The 
PHOTOPLAY office was quiet and saddened when we received 
the news—and me most of all, remembering all the times 
he made me laugh—on the screen and off. . . . The same day 
news came to us from Texas of the tragic death of singer 
Johnny Horton of “The Battle of New Orleans” fame, who 
was killed in a car accident. Johnny was only 35, which 
makes the news of his death even harder to accept. . . . And 
“Wagon Train’s” star, Ward Bond, also died in Texas of 
a heart attack. . . . On top of all this, my good friend 
Clark Gable was stricken by a sudden heart attack. Re- 
covering, he called and said, “The attack was mild... . 1 
will do nothing but rest until after our baby arrives.” 
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I Nominate: For stardom in 1961—Bobby Darin and 
Sandra Dee. And it’s my opinion nothing can stop them. 
... For all around talent I nominate Bobby Rydell as one 
of the best of the teenage group. Not only is Bobby an excel- 
lent singer, but a clever impersonator and fine performer. 
. .. 1 believe Elvis Presley will have to work extra hard 
to recapture his fanatic fans. In his first post-service movie, 
“G.I. Blues,” El’s usual mannerisms and tricks seem to fall 
flat. And this despite the fact Elivs has grown svelte and 
handsome. .. . I really believe Vicki Trickett and Conway 
Twitty have the trickiest names in the business. It must 
wear them out crossing all those t’s. At least mentally. . . 

I believe Michael Callan is unhappy in his “Gidget Goes 
Hawaiian” movie because his talents deserve better. So 
why don’t we all pull together for Michael? ??? I nominate 
Joan Collins and Warren Beatty as the most in-love 
couple in town. But I do 
wish Joan would get away 
that 
hairdo. 


salad 
No one can see 


from tossed 
what a pretty girl Joan 
is under that cauliflower 
arrangement. I also nomi- 
nate as the worst perform- 
ance of the year—Yul 
Brynner in “Surprise 
Package.” And what a pity 
when his co-star Mitzi 
Gaynor shone so _bril- 
liantly on the Donald 
O’Connor TV show and 
is so deserving of a smash 


movie. Don’t youthinkso? Dinah and hubby, always happy. 





It’s good to see Bob Taylor getting around town again. 


Bombsville: A bomb was dropped recently by one of the 
industry’s top directors who said, “Liz Taylor is the most 
important woman star in the industry today. Liz is the one 
woman star who can command and receive $1,000,000 in 
salary plus percentages. Liz is the only femme star who can 
bring a studio head to his knees while snubbing him out- 
right. And no matter what one may think of her personally, 
she’s the one actress who can be counted on to give a per- 
formance worthy of an Academy Award nomination. And 
her male counterpart? Brando,” he said and left quickly. 





Overseas News: Picture the look on Earl Holliman’s 
face when he spied his former girl friend, Dolores Hart, 
strolling down the Champs Elysee. Earl, on vacation in 
Paris, let out a whoop that startled the natives. After Dolores 
finished her movie “Francis of Assisi” she sallied back to 
Paris to chat with Ingrid Bergman about a role in “Light 


in the Piazza.” .. . Tony Perkins confessed to a bit of 
homesickness during the shooting of “Time on Her Hands” 
with Bergman and Yves Montand. Yves was upset that 
the films of his wife, Simone Signoret, had been banned 
in French state-owned theaters due to her political be- 
liefs. . . . The first person Paul Newman and Joanne 
Woodward looked up in Paris was their friend John 
Forsythe who was busy shooting sequences for his TV 
“Bachelor Father” show. What a time these three had before 
Paul and Joanne began their “Paris Blues” epic. . . . 
English teenagers gathered daily outside the Dorchester 
Hotel in London while Annette Funicello was making 
“The Horsemasters” in their country. Knowing Annette only 
from her former TV series, the kids called her “Miss Mickey 
Mouser.” . . . From her 

home in England, Hayley 
Mills writes Brian Keith, 
star of the TV show “The 
Westerner,” all about her 
school and herself. Hayley 
and Brian became friends 
when Brian played her 
father in the Disney movie, 
“We Belong Together.” 
. Judy Garland 
greeted her children at a 
London airport when she 
returned to the country 
she now calls home. She 
and husband Sid Luft are 
feeling better after being 
stricken with food poison- 
ing at their home. Judy’s 
daughter is recovering 
from an appendectomy. 
(Please turn the page) 





Joanne and Paul—what a time they had over in Paris! 
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DEB STARS BALL 
PARTY OF THE MONTH 


continued 


Wedding bells for Doug 
and Barbara? It looks 


that way to their pals. 








According to Diane and Troy, they're “just friends.” Looks as if there won’t be any 
romance with them, but aren't Gardner McKay and Greta Chi getting serious lately? 


Helm 


lown, sat 


Party News: | greeted Eve Arden and her husband Brooks 
West at Vivian Vance’s party for publisher John Dodds. 
Eve, who was so good in “Dark at the Top of the Stairs,” 
never changes in looks, in talent, in personality. What a doll 
and what a happily married couple, Eve and Brooks. And 
Vivian, for seven years Ethel Mertz on the “I Love Lucy” 
show, looks mighty radiant these days. Could be because at- 
... Ran into Eddie 
Fisher at the “Spartacus” party and never have I seen him 


tractive John Dodds is most attentive. 


so happy and self assured. In Hollywood to see his children 
and attend to business concerning his new producer job, 
Eddie had to hurry back to Liz in London where her “Cleo- 
patra” movie has been held up due to her poor health which 
sent her to bed, to the London clinic and back to bed again. 


Peter Brown and Ann 
certainly made 
a mighty cozy pair. 


Andra Martin, one of 
the most beautiful and 
charming gals in our 
alone. Ty 


Hardin never showed. 


How’s this for a dramatic exit? It’s 
Tuesday showing off her gown. 


More TV Jottings: When Sherry Jackson guested on the 
“SurfSide Six” show, she and Diane McBain became such 
friends they decided to take an apartment together. And then 
the two became so interested in decorating their nest, they 
opened a little decorating business on the side. And are doing 
very well, thank you. . .. Richard Long is very happy in his 
new “77 Sunset Strip” chores and Roger Moore has proven 
not only a handsome but talented addition to the “Maverick” 
series. ... Ill never understand why Peter Brown insists 
upon wearing his shirt wide open in the studio dining room 
at lunch time. Or worse yet, on warm days wearing none at 
all. What a complex! ! ! ! When Doug McClure’s divorce 
becomes final in May, he'll probably wed Barbara Luna, 
his steady since the breakup of his 


girl marriage. 
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Sammy and May look as if all the trouble 
they've had doesn’t bother them one bit. 


\% 





Susan and George, usually radiant when together, look as though they're hav- 
ing trouble. Is Susan getting impatient for some wedding talk from George? 





Shirley and Pat Boone joined Debbie and Harry for the evening. If there’s any truth to the rumors about Harry’s change 
of heart, you'd never know it from this picture. Whatever they may feel, Debbie and Harry keep it secret from most people. 


The Debs Stars Ball: The party was a gay, glamorous 
event, as always. Joan Crawford presented the chosen belles 
most likely to become stars. And Joan, in her long-skirted 
frock with the jeweled bodice, epitomized glamor with a capi- 
tal G. Her long record of star performances is really some- 
thing to live up to. I can’t think of anyone better suited than 
Joan for presenting the new stars. As presented on the Bob 
Hope show, the starry-eyed girls were Vicki Trickett, 
Shelly Fabares, Paula Prentiss, Carole Wells, Sharon 
Hugueny, Laura Shelton, Jenny Maxwell, Sonya 
Wilde, Leticia Roman and Carol Christensen. And 
which of these young hopefuls do you predict will make the 
stardom that could be hers? Let me know who you vote for. 


Scoop: It’s Harry Karl who is carefully thinking over the 
marriage bit with Debbie according to Hollywood sources. 
Harry never seemed to mind Debbie’s cut-ups and pranks up 
to now, but since the divorce of his daughter, Judy, from 
Paul Raffles, rumor is that Harry is thinking more seriously 
of the difference in temperament between him and the prank- 
ish Debbie. Debbie, as we all know, dearly loves to dress up 
in pixie outfits that can prove embarrassing to the mature 
and dignified business man. So unless Debbie decides to 
grow up, at least to her star status, who knows what may 
happen? After Harry’s long and gift-filled courtship with 
Debbie, it looks as if the tables may be turning, eh? Keep 
your eye on this pair around Christmas. (Please turn the page) 
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MR. AND MRS. STEVE McQUEEN MR. AND MRS. NICK ADAMS 


MR. AND MRS. BARRY COE MR. AND MRS. MICKEY CALLAN 


LOVELY LADIES IN WAITING STAR IN THESE FASHIONS 


Our famous ladies-in-waiting have starred these fashions 
for the glamor and “who would know” look of each. All 
outfits are aimed at pleasing the man in her life, for 


each feels she should be more appealing and _ beautiful 


than ever while waiting. Yet probably more important to 
these practical ladies is the realization that, long past 
the first cry of the baby, these clothes will be as useful 
and pretty as ever ... a very wise and sound investment. 


PHOTOGRAPH AT THE CAFE NICHOLSON 


You're a shopping sensation in your You, the radiant belle in a red lace You become an intermission beauty 
gold buttoned, long jacket suit by tunic by Page Boy, meet your husband in your pale green chiffon Empire 
Page Boy. Shoes by I. Miller, slouch for dinner with the secure knowledge dress with a marvelous satin coat in 
hat a Charmer, satchel by Calderon that you look beautiful. Shoes by the same color. By Page Boy. Shoes 


and eight button gloves by Wear-Right. I. Miller, jewelry by Accessocraft. by I. Miller, the crown by Ben Hur. 








X 
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¥ Doors open for blondes . . . traffic stops for blondes . . . men 
rue eee adore you, do more for you .. . life is tops for blondes! Why 


not be a blonde and see—a Lady Clairol blonde with shining, 


silken hair. 
) ON AS Now, with amazingly gentle new Ulira-Blue Lady Clairol, 
eae it’s so easy to be blonde. Takes only minutes. Feels deliciously To 4 
cool going on, leaves hair in wonderful condition, soft-toned, Clai ge) ee 


have | nore silkier, altogether beautiful! So if your hair is dull blonde or CREMOGENIZED: 
i ) or © as @, ‘ HAIR 


mousey brown, why hesitate? Hair responds to Lady Clairol 
7 ; " LIGHTENER 


, ; like a man responds to blondes—and darling, that’s a beautiful 
oP advantage! So try Ultra-Blue Lady Clairol, you'll love it! 
J un ps Whipped Creme or Instant Whip Lady Clairol are still avail- 
able in the red package. 
Your hairdresser will tell you a blonde’s best friend is 


New Ultra-Blue’ Lady Clairol’ Creme Hair Lightener 


*T.M, ©1960 Clairol Incorporated, Stamford, Conn. Available also in Canada 
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COLUMBIA PicTURES presents A FRED KOHLMAR PRODUCTION 


JACK LEMMON :-RiCky NELSON nny 


“The Key man in* THE APARTMENT* Your dreamboat hits the GA-GA! 
is the top-kKick On a tub! high Cs- and sings up 4 storm! 


*S-WACKIEST SHIP 
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CO-STARRING JOHN LUND - CHIPS RAFFERTY 
TOM TULLY . JOBY BAKER -WARREN BERLINGER ano PATRICIA DRISCOLL 


SCREENPLAY BY SCREEN STORY BY BASED ONA STORY BY DIRECTED BY 


RICHARD MURPHY - HERBERT MARGOLIS ano WiLLIAM RAYNOR - HerBerr CARLSON - RICHARD MURPHY 
in CINEMASCOPE AND EASTMAN [a)IEW 








MAN’S VIEW OF WOMAN 


what you should know from 


LESSON NO. 


How he defines you 


LESSON NO. 
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(LAB TEST) 


Have you iearned enough 


to GET your man? 








LESSON NO. 


2 





How he wants you to be 


LESSON N 
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(CONTEST) 


Are you what 
he wants for Christmas? 






































than in anything eise. 
TONY PERKINS 











and vitality that make you irresistible to a guy and convin- 


is for charm, n. That spiritual loveliness, delicacy 
ces him you are more interested in him 





what you should know from A to Z 





Neatness, gaiety, 
intelligence, 
which awaken 

in amanan 
awareness of you. 
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is for dress, n. 
Outside covering 
which should 
flatter.the girl within 
and please 

the boy when out, 

by being neat, 
simple, clean and 
feminine at all times. 


is to flirt, v. To get atten- 


tion by trifling 2 guy's emotions. 


FRANKIE AVALON. 
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what you should know from A to Z 


is for hair, n. 

That stuff which 
is soft, shining, 
good-smelling that 
ends up a hairdo, 
an obstacle 


to romance. 


and warm, who makes me 
feel like aman. 


is for interests, n. pl. 
Female biases guys 
never understand, 
gossip, 

babies, 

clothes, 

makeup. 


is for jealousy, n. 
Emotions gone wild; 
a little is flattering, 


too much, self-pity. Should measmgomettittige- 


alt - 
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| RICH NELSON 
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what you should know from A to Z 


BOB DENVER 





is for love, n. 
Care, responsibility, 
respect and knowledge. 


is for marriage, n. 
Two are stronger 
together than one. 


(he: 


oh 4 x : 
it 
Pig 
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is for personality, n. A mixture of qualities that make you 


distinctively you — honest, intelligent, thoughtful. 


DAVE NELSON 





what you Should Know from A tO 


PHIL EVERLY 


The quickest way to 
scare me away. 


is for romance, n. 
Moonlight, roses, 
marriage, baby carriage. 





































at you should know from A to 


; | az i 24 : ns ~ . - rT for virtue, n. Ww: for worldliness, n. 
, : — Ee By Resolutions Spike heels, tight dress, 
BS, 5 . . 
i i 


dangling earrings, deep lipstick. 


Sag 
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BOB 


GARDNER McKAY pina 


























a le 
~~ 
Z xX is for marking yourself. Lab test. 
a Read the questions, answer y for yes, n for no, then add them up and go below. 
aa a. Rather than be late, would you rush out even though 1. Do you believe that you are in love because you are 
your slip is showing? 0 loved? oO 
b. If you dropped your pocketbook, would you wait for your m. Will your wedding day be the most important in your 
date to pick it up? oO life? | oO 
c. When talking with a boy, do you tend to avoid looking n. Do you dislike the word “necking”? oO 
into his eyes? 0 o. If you had to express your pleasure to a boy over a gift, 
d. Has any man taken you by the hand and said, “You could you? o 
look so sweet tonight”? 0 p. Can you describe yourself in 10 adjectives? 0 
e. Do you know how many lumps of sugar your date pre- q. Do you feel you have to prove you're always right? [5 
ee . 
fers in his coffee! ; 0 r. Would you be pleased if he gave you one red rose for 
f. Would you pretend you found him fascinating even if you your birthday? oO 
didn't? [ s. If you wanted to catch a boy’s eye, would you wear a 
g. Has a man ever told you he’d like to protect you? (—) low neckline, a tight skirt or a red dress? 0 
th. If he put his arm around you, would you tell him, “Care- t. If a boy teased: “Where'd you get that hairdo?” would 
i. Would you spend Saturday afternoon reading a book on u. He calls up and says he has to work late, do you boil 
sports cars? O inside but say you'll miss him? o 
a j. If your date admired another girl’s hair, would you tell v. Would you feel horrible if somebody inferred you had a 
she dyes it? Oo “reputation?” 0 
a k. Even if you had a miserable evening, would you let him w. To impress a new date, would you wear black, accept 
vA is for zero in — 
is for you and Enter the CONTEST on page 62 
how you rate and apply what you’ve learned. 
(see page 62). You can win a Christmas gift 
from a star. 

































Shelley tried desperately to relax. 
It had been a long hard day. Re- 
hearsals on her new play seemed 


4 
SHELL H y to drain her strength. Her body eal 


felt tired, she thought, as she sat 


\ MN) | N | TH RS’ in Sardi’s waiting for dinner to + 


be brought to her usual table. 


LOSI N | ( : And ...she waited for a long dis- 


tance phone call from Tony, a 
call that was already fifteen 
BATT Li i minutes overdue. Shelley leaned 
back, shut her weary eyes, thought 
of Tony. From the 
next booth, drifting 
almost in a whisper, 
came the words, 


“Shelley’s had it. 
Tony’s about to dump 





her. In fact... he 


W hile Shelley waited alone, Tony was 3,000 miles away with Judy Balaban. already has. For a 
younger girl.” Shelley kept her 
eyes closed as long as she could, 
so the tears would not give her 
feelings away. She tried not to 


believe what she had heard, and 


(Continued on page 70) 



























































I not only believed in Santa Claus—tI be- 
lieved in two of them. One was a stout, jolly 
Santa who appeared at school duriig the ten- 
thirty recess when we had milk gad cookies. 
He walked up and down each aifle and in a 
barrel-house basso asked what each of us want- 
ed for Christmas, and had we been good little 
boys and girls? The other was a very tall, very 
skinny Santa who usually came to our house 
some time during the week before Christmas, 
loaded down with presents to put under our 
tree and be opened on Christmas Eve when the 


by DORIS DAY 


as told to JANE ARDMORE 


whole clan gathered at our house. I loved them 
both and believed in them until a smart-aleck 
schoolmate told us the Santa Claus business 
was a fake. None of us spoke to her for a 
whole year after she told us that. 

But the legend was killed for me. And only 
then did I find out who the two Santas were. 
The stout, jolly one was my mom, bless her, 
stuffed with pillows and having a ball. I might 
have known—Mother was in on everything at 
school, she went trick-or-treating with us at 
Halloween, all done (Continued on page 68) 


SHE: Marty do you know 
what | want most for Christmas? 


SHE: SNOW! HE: Oh no! 





. Curtis family, Janet, To. 
, family, Tone, Tony, Kelly, and Jami 
ony, Kelly, and Tony. Curtis family, Janet, 
mie. Curtis family, Janet, Tony, Kelly, and 
, Janet, Tony, Kelly, and Jamie. Curtis family, - 
i and Jamie. Curtis family, a Tony, nm 
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asks her mother, Janet Leigh 









Kaw. blue eyes widened, 


There it was—the big tree! 






And what a tree! One day, it a OF 


was only a tree, a tall green 


spruce it took two men to bring in—but still, only a tree, And the next -_ = 
day, it was a miracle of light and color—trembling with tinsel, dotted a | 
with snow, blazing with lights, shimmering with delicate glass and crys- ++ 
tal ornaments. And then in a moment Daddy touched a hidden switch , 
and the entire glorious structure began to revolve slowly in its stand, 

J 


while Christmas carols tinkled brightly in the silence. “Oh!” Kelly gasped. 






“Did Santa do it ?” “No, not Santa,” Janet told her. 
“Daddy and I did it last night while you were asleep. 
Some friends came over and 


we had a tree-trimming party 











for grownups.”...A year later 
Kelly remembers that tree. 
Now she stares for a long time 
at the picture of it she’d tacked 
up on the nursery wall—the 
big Christmas tree with Mommy and Daddy 
and her standing in front of it and baby 
Jamie in her carriage right next to them. 


When she wrote to Santa, she'd ask him to 

















make it just like that 
again this year....She 
digs into a box of toys 
and finds a red crayon 
and then a piece of 


paper and then she 













takes them downstairs 
to the living room and then climbs up on the chair in front of the cor- 
ner desk. “What are you doing there, Honey?” Janet asks. Kelly looks 


at her parents seated on the couch. “[m writing to Santa,” she answers. 


Baie: hurry,” Janet tells 
her. “It’s almost Christmas.” 
“Some kid we've got,” Tony 
says. “She gets eight days of 
Chanukah, with presents 
every day, and then she writes 
to Santa for some more... . ” 
Kelly doesn’t hear him. She 
is too busy printing “Dear 
Santa Claus” at the top of the page. Then she stops and asks, “Mommy, 
when will Santa get my letter?” Her face looks serious and puzzled. 
Janet thinks about it for a moment. “Well, today’s Saturday and if we 


mail it tonight, extra special delivery, he'll get it tomorrow, after church.” 


(Continued on page 71) 
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In February 1922, Gloria Swanson gave this interview to Photoplay’s corre- 
spondent, Adela Rogers St. Johns. We think you'll agree after reading the fol- 
lowing selections that it might be written today —EVELYN PAIN, EDITOR 


they are very small—shoved back the thick mass of her mahogany 
hair, that falls in short, thick curls to her shoulders. 
“No woman in the world is ever happy with a man unless that 


man is her master—her master. No woman is happy without a mas- 


Gloria Swanson kicked back almost viciously the gold and green 
silken train of her negligee that had wrapped itself about her 
exquisite, tiny feet and her perfect ankles. One tiny strong hand 
—her hands look strong enough to stop the rush of a tiger, yet 





ter. No woman can love a man who is not her master. 


“There you have the whole thing—the bitter, deep, spreading, 
hidden cancer of the unrest of the modern woman. 
“He may be her slave—her adorer—her devoted servant, but, at 


the same time, he must be her master. 


a 
“And let me tell you this, either the American man has got to 
i re 0 a assert his mastery, has got to rise and conquer woman and make her 
realize that his is the superior being and that she must be big 


enough and fine enough and loving enough to make him happy—or 





in a hundred years this country will have gone back to the days of 
WO ila | the Amazon and woman will rule by right of might and not, as she 
now does, by the tyranny of the weak over (Continued on page 78) 
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“Please Eddie, ¢, 
don't let them take | . 
the children away,’ Liz cried. ™ 
The silent crowd, , 

almost as if aware 
of the tragedy ahead, 


page SO) 
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ROBERTSON’S UNTOLD STORY 


by Marcia Borie 


t was a cry out of a nightmare. 
[ “T can’t see! Oh my God, I can’t see a thing!” 
Mrs. Robertson, hearing it in the kitchen, hastily 
set down the bowl of pancake batter she was mixing 
for breakfast. She ran to Dale’s room. His father, 
dressing for work, hurried from the bedroom. 
“Dale, honey,” his mother cried anxiously, 
“‘what’s the matter?” 
“What is it, Son?” his father asked. “Did 


a bad dream scare you?” (Continued on page 60) 
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Connie 
Stevens: 


What gives? 


She runs around in bare feet, believes 
dogs talk, loves one guy, yet flirts with many. 
She likes fast talkers, spends money like 
money and will be quick to tell you, “Don’t 
ever cross me.” She’s a quick thinker, im- 
pulsive and lives for the moment. She’s never 
admitted it to anyone else, but she feels she’s 
going to die young. Her laugh is infectious, 
her humor spontaneous and her smile ever- 
ready. Yet, there’s a side she keeps so well- 
hidden that only her father dared comment: 
“I think of Connie as the loneliest girl in 
the world.” 

A male friend says, (Please turn the page) 





‘Tm going to die young,” 


she says, but she won’t explain it, even to Gary or her family. 


She lives impulsively, wants everything done now—not tomorrow. 


"I’m always in love,” 


she says. Her closest pals seem to be guys and dogs. 


Co n Nn 1e continued 


“Connie reminds me of Carole Lombard. She was always 
smiling to the public, yet underneath it all, she was one of 
the unhappiest, saddest girls in show business. Like Lom- 
bard, whose brief pleasure with Clark Gable was snatched 
away soon after she found it, I feel Connie’s life wili be 
a tragic one, too.” 

Connie hates rules and regulations. She lives by her 
own code—impulsively. Everything (Please turn the page) 


“Tl £0 wil a 


admits. When she feels low, she shops. 


"T told you I was sloppy,” 


she says. “My father’s always yelling at me about it. He 


wants to know why it’s so difficult for me to close a drawer.” 














“You hate me. 
I know, ” she groans. 


“I’m sorry I’m late. I don’t know 
why, but I always am. . . Let’s have 
lunch here instead . . . I'll cook.” 


“The boys had a hot poker game 
last night and the girls played mon- 
opoly. Still haven’t cleaned up.” 





"The loneliest girl 
in the Wor ld. Only her father dares make 


that comment. To the world, it’s a side she keeps well-hidden. Usually 
at rehearsals, she seems to have a ball, but a wrong note gets her down. 


"Tf she loves you,” 


says a good friend, “she loves you. But If 
you cross her, you’re off her list forever.” 


Co nn le continued 


has to be done now, if possible, not 
tomorrow. Perhaps this is why she 
feels she is going to die young. She 
doesn’t comment about her feelings 
on this, just states it simply. 

“She’s a strange girl,” one of her 
closest girlfriends says. “When she 
seems so satisfied with one thing, her 
eye and her heart are looking for 
something else. She seems never sat- 
isfied. Not with her career, not with 
her life, not with her man. She thinks 
she’s in love with Gary Clarke.” Con- 
nie explains, “We’re having career 
problems. Gary wants to make it be- 
fore he can think of marriage.” But 
her friend says, “Sometimes it seems 
Connie’s just looking for someone 
to depend upon. She must always 
have some- (Continued on page 77) 














WITHOUT ME, 
CLARK GABLE 
WOULD NEVER 
BE A FATHER 


By PAT ALLEN 


HoLLywoop—lI was so horri- 
fied I couldn’t say a word. 

There was Clark Gable, 
stripped to the waist, shaking 
our baby. Violently. 

“Stop!” I yelled. “What are 
you doing? That’s not the way 
to dry an infant. You can’t 
shake the water off.” 

At my yell, Clark almost 
dropped the baby. But he made 
a quick save and got a strangle- 
hold on the poor little thing. 
“I’m not shaking the water off, 
I’m shaking it out,” he an- 
swered. “He has water in his 
ears—both of them.” 

“Well that’s not the way to 
do it,” I said. “Why don’t you 
make your hand like a suction 
cup and pump the water out?” 

“Tried that,” Clark snapped, 
still waving the infant vigor- 
ously back and forth. “Doesn’t 


work. Paint comes off on my 


palm. It always happens.” 

“Oh,” I said. “Well, anyway, 
don’t shake his head off.” 

“All you do is worry,” Clark ~ 
argued. “He’s strong, he can 
take a lot of punishment.” 

“Mis-ter Gable, what are you 
doing?” We both wheeled 
around to face Miss Phillips, 
our instructor, immaculate in 
her white nurse’s uniform. 

Clark propped the baby in 
the (Continued on page 64) 
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On Tuesday, September 6, between 12:00 and 12:07 P. M., 


Some things we have no way of knowing about; no way to pre- 
dict their happening; no way to stall off their beckonings. They 
come upon us and most times we’re ill-prepared to meet them. 
After they happen, we wonder: “If I’d put two and two together...?” 


(Continued on page 73) 53 





WOULDN'T 
YOU LIKE TO HELP 
MS DEBBIE SMILE 


“HERE'S YOUR CHANCE. 


% 
Ce 
me ans 
Bf win: 


(Please turn the page) 








Susie saw the 


She stopped and said, “Would 


you like to come and see how I 


can draw?” That's how it began. 
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“[m Susie,” she says. 
“Who are you?” “I'm Deb- 
bie, Susie.” The child 
asks her gravely, “Do you 


want to see my clinic?” 








“Really all yours?” 


“Mostly.” The visitor 





smiles. She knows about 





this six-year-old Susie 
from Dr. Louis Wise, who 


directs the Thalians 
(Continued on page 62) 





Keely Smith 


She. slowly opened the old trunk in the attic and gasped. 
There they were! Who'd believe it now that the day she 
married Louis Prima, the bride wore sneakers. She’d gone 
up to the attic to find a put-away toy that the kids suddenly 
remembered and she was still scrabbling through the trunk 

when the phone rang. 


She got up off her knees 


ea and ran to answer it. It 


was Louis—with shat- 


ald ok ele alee abet tering news. “Keely, you 


and [—we’re breaking 


o up!” he said. “Oh Louis, 
SIN BAERS no!” she moaned. And 


then added, “Not again!” 
“I'm sorry, dear—again.” 
There was a long silence. Then she asked, “This time, Louis, 
are you walking out? You know, leaving the house?” “That’s 
it, kid.” Another silence. At last Keely said, “Well in that 
case, Louis, I think Pll hang up, if you don’t mind, because 


the steak I’m defrosting for supper will be too big for just 
(Continued on page 66) 
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“T CAN’T SEE!” 


Continued from page 43 


Dale was sitting up in bed, shock and 
terror on his face. The room was in broad 
daylight, the shades hardly drawn down. 
The chest of drawers, the chair, the books 
and scattered possessions of a thirteen- 
year-old boy, were sharply outlined in 
the morning sun. His mother and father 
stood at the doorway, but Dale’s eyes, so 
clear blue and wide open, did not turn 
to where his parents stood. 

His mother’s hand went to her mouth 
in fear, clamped tight across it to hold 
down a cry. 

“What happened, Son?” his father asked 
again. But his wife shook her head and 
looked at him with anguished eyes. 

“We—keep forgetting—he can’t hear us. 
Mel!” The terror cracked in her voice. 
“Mel, what’s happening to our boy?” 

“Easy,” the father murmured, “easy, 
dear, try to take it easy.” He bent and put 
an arm around Dale’s shoulders so his 
lips almost touched his son’s ear. 

“Dale— tell— us— exactly— what— 
happened.” He spoke very loudly and 
spaced each word for Dale to catch some 
sense and meaning. 

Only a few weeks ago the first blow 
had struck—that time there was no warn- 
ing either. It had come just as suddenly. 
When his father spoke to him, Dale did 
not answer. 

“He isn’t even aware that anyone is mak- 
ing a sound,” his mother sobbed. When 
the doctor finally came, an hour later, 
and examined the boy he could find no 
reason to explain the sudden loss of his 
hearing. 

That was only weeks ago—and now 
this. . . Dale, speaking slowly to them, 
trying to explain. “I open my eyes, but 
everything is pitch dark,” he was saying. 
His voice was nearly toneless. “I—I blink 
them—and try to see—and nothing hap- 
pens. I—can’t even see my hand. I know 
it isn’t the middle of the night—I’m blind.” 
He said it again, softly now. “I must be 
blind.” 

His mother pressed her boy’s hand 
against her cheek. If he couldn’t see her, or 
hear her, at least let him feel her touch 
and know that she loved him. Loved! If 
she could go blind for him... . 

Oh dear God, she prayed, help him. 
Help him! He’s only thirteen, he’s still 
a child. Please, Lord, don’t make him 
carry such a heavy cross. 


The doctors came—many of them—but 
they went away baffled. Thirteen—deaf 
and blind—and no doctor could tell them 


why. From specialist to specialist they 
took the boy, but none could say what 
had happened. After the examinations, the 
tests, the questions and the probings, the 
verdict was always: “Incurable.” Thirteen 
years of age, healthy—and incurably blind, 
incurably deaf. 

The only theory any doctor had was a 
vague one: perhaps both disasters were 
the result of something contracted while 
swimming in one of the creeks or ponds 
he’d always managed to find—water holes 
never meant for swimming, unprotected 
and breeding places for germs. But what 
germ did this to him? Again they were up 
a blind alley. No man-made machine or 
graph or test tube could give the answers 
they needed. He was beyond their help. 
And his mother, no longer able to control 
her emotions, wept bitterly. 


The nightmare continued 


The days after were long; there seemed 
to be no time, no change. Just blackness. 
And for Dale, those first few days after 
his world went dark, he lived in an aura 
of confusion. His shin knocked against an 
end table and it was not the ache that hurt, 
but that he knew he had knocked off the 
table lamp. He could not hear his moth- 
er’s concern—not for the lamp, he knew, 
but for him—yet he could feel it. And he 
sat still after that, and tried to understand 
what had happened to him. “It’s a night- 
mare from which I'll surely wake—soon,” 
he told himself. But the nightmare con- 
tinued and reality hit home. It was as if 
he saw his mother’s tears and heard her 
sobs, although he could do neither. 

He learned to sit for hours on the front 
porch, wrapped up in his own private 
world, a world which he was learning to 
make. He could not share it with his fam- 
ily. Yet, he wished he only could. In the 
beginning, they had been afraid to let him 
try anything on his own. But then, they 
merely stood aside—and each moment they 
wished and waited and worried and 
watched—this he knew. 

As he sat there, day after day thinking, 
something new happened. He began to feel 
something new, something which he could 
only realize much later, when he was 
much older. Even in darkness, he learned 
that life had its beauty. That life was 
worth struggling for, and little by little, 
he began to turn his handicap into a game. 

“How long does it take me to cross over 
to the other end of the porch?” he chal- 
lenged himself. “How long will it take me 
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to get dressed this morning?” he asked. 
Slowly, with patience, he would count in a 
steady beat—because he could not read the 
clock—as he put on his shirt, as he tied 
his tie. And he would find an excitement 
when he would beat his yesterday’s count. 
“Only 193 beats to put on my shirt this 
morning,” he would inform his father at 
breakfast. He felt a pride and a feeling of 
achievement. 

With time, he began to make plans... 
wonderful plans, as he sat on the front 
porch. He began to learn things far beyond 
anything printed in his ninth-grade text- 
books which sat unread on top of the desk 
in his bedroom. He should have been in 
school—his mother and father had looked 
forward to it so much. That’s why his folks 
had moved from their farm into Oklahoma 
City, why they cheerfully went from their 
— place to a two-bedroom bunga- 
ow. 

“We want our Dale to have a fine educa- 
tion, Mother,” his dad used to say. “It’s 
worth the cramped living.” 


He’d become a writer 


Now, instead, he decided on an occupa- 
tion. He would become a writer—he would 
earn his living by writing. If he couldn’t 
see or hear, he could still think. He’d find 
a way—some way—to put all the thoughts 
that spun through his brain down on 
paper. He’d write stories and plays and 
books. About what? About the colors he 
used to see, the green of the grass, the 
rich red-brown of the earth, the pale blue 
and white of the sky, the brilliance of the 
stars. He’d write about what he had heard: 
the whinnying of a horse, the cackling of 
chickens, the sounds of dogs barking, the 
noise he made when he went swimming 
and dived into the water with a splash. 
The music of birds singing and the drip, 
drip of rain on the roof. All these things 
he still “saw” and “heard” in his mind’s 
inner and perfect eye. 

And he’d describe the wonderful smells 
of the world. The clean, sweet outdoors 
after a rain, with the trees glistening as 
drops hung to them. His mother’s cook- 
ing; and the way she smelled when she 
dabbed on perfume the times she dolled 
up to go to town. And in his stories, he 
would talk about love. Love was a touch, 
a pat on the back, a playful poke, a tender 
tap. Love was all around. He knew that, 
because he could feel it when his dad 
came home at night and patted his shoul- 
der. When his mother stopped her chores 
and gave him a hug. When his brother 
brought him a chocolate bar and threw it 
on his lap. He knew he was loved. 

And perhaps it was this feeling that 
helped most, that long year that passed. A 
year—365 days. He grew to be fourteen, to 
be taller and slimmer and his shoulders, 
even without exercise, were broader. He 
could tell because his suit jackets no long- 
er fit. And, though he could hear no better 
nor see no more, he grew in courage. It 
was easier for him than for his family, for 
he had never heard the word incurable— 
and they had. Perhaps that’s why; what 
happened afterward might never have 
happened—except that he believed, with 
all his heart and soul, he would get better. 

It was a cool Saturday afternoon. He was 
sitting on the front porch, on his favorite 
chair, a big comfortable rocker. He was 
daydreaming as usual, when he felt a hand 
on his shoulder. It was a stranger. He could 
not tell whose hand it was. He felt the 
stranger lean over close to his ear and 
shout, “Hello,” so loudly that even he 
could make out the word. He tried to lis- 
ten, as he felt the lips pressed close, and 
then, miraculously almost, he heard the 
words, “Pray ... pray ... pray... .” 

He felt the man’s face with his hand, 
and his own face moved into a broad smile. 














He remembered this man. He was not a 
stranger after all. He was Brother Murphy, 
the preacher at their church. A picture 
flashed through his mind, a kindly face, 
slightly wrinkled around the eyes, and his 
hair—it was graying at the sides—it gave 
him a distinguished look. “Why does he 
always wear a business suit?” he’d asked 
his mother when he’d first met Brother 
Murphy. Because once he had seen a pic- 
ture of a preacher in a book. The man 
wore a long, black frock coat and he’d 
asked, “Mommy, why doesn’t Brother 
Murphy ever wear such a fine coat like 
that?” She’d told him, “Dale, it doesn’t 
matter what Brother Murphy wears on the 
outside, it’s the way he feels inside that 
counts.” 

Now, as he sat thinking back, he could 
sense that Brother Murphy no longer stood 
above him. He reached out his hand and 
touched the padding on the shoulder of 
the preacher’s coat. He understood then 
that he was kneeling alongside him. 

Gently, as if not to frighten him, the 
preacher took one of his hands and then 
leaned over. He could feel the movement 
of the preacher’s lips pressed to his ear. 


God was listening 


He could not tell, at first, what he was 
saying. Then he knew. He was praying. 
How long they remained there—the 
preacher on his knees, a boy in his rock- 
ing chair—he did not know. He only knew 
that he felt a strength. He did not know 
how long they prayed; he could not count 
the times he said, “God, oh, God, help me.” 
But he knew, even though he was only a 
simple boy, that God was hearing the 
prayer. He never thought to question, 
“Why should God listen to me, Dale Rob- 
ertson?” He never thought, “With the 
things He has to do, why should He take 
time?” 

He didn’t have to ask, because he knew 
that God was hearing him. 

How swiftly the time seemed to go. He 
prayed for days. It seemed that the 
preacher never left him. Then, one eve- 
ning, just before sundown, he opened his 
wide blue eyes, and blinked them quickly, 
then he closed them and opened them 
again. He did not want to cause alarm to 
his parents. He didn’t want them to be- 
come excited over nothing, but it seemed 
he could see just slightly, just faintly the 
form of a man kneeling beside him. And 
he heard him speak words. The words? 
Were they only in his mind? Could he hear 
the words more clearly? Was someone 
whispering, “Dear Lord, we humbly ask 
Thy help. .. . Amen.” 

“Amen,” he whispered softly, testing the 
sound of the words against his ears. 
“Amen,” he said and with those words— 
after 373 days of darkness and after being 
85 percent deaf—Dale Robertson began to 
hear and see again. 

Since that day, Dale has traveled a long 
road. He has known war and the pain of 
serious wounds. He has known moments of 
personal unhappiness. He’s known disap- 
pointments and struggles. Yet, despite 
them he has learned to make the best of 
himself. “And never once,” he says to- 
day, “have I lost faith.” 

He doesn’t often speak of that year’s ex- 
periences, few friends are even aware of 
them, yet he relives those days in some 
way every day of his life. They have 
taught him that he will never walk in 
darkness no matter what happens, for God, 
in His infinite wisdom, offers Mercy. It is 
up to man to see it. 

As Dale says, “It took blindness to teach 
me to see.” THE ENp 


See Dale on NBC-TV in “Tales of Wells 
Fargo,” Mondays, 8:30-9:00 P.M. EST. 
He’s also in “Fast and Sexy” for Col. 
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HELP DEBBIE 
SMILE AGAIN 


Continued from page 57 


Clinic here at Mount Sinai Hospital, Los 
Angeles. She knows that Susie’s mother is 
probably inside with her caseworker. 
Susie should be playing in the therapy 
room. She asks her, “Are you supposed to 
be playing in the therapy room, Susie?” 

Susie nods yes. Then says, “Come,” and 
confidingly puts her hand in Debbie’s as 
they walk down the spanking-clean cor- 
ridor. She opens a door and leads Debbie 
through it. 

“This is my therapy room,” Susie tells 
the pretty visitor. “I have a blackboard. 
Look what I drew.” And Debbie is thrilled 
at the big drawings, because when Susie 
first came to the clinic all her drawings 
were tiny and tight and all jammed onto 
the edge of the board. 

“Tell me about the drawing, Susie. What 
a nice house,” Debbie says. 

“Well, that’s this girl’s house and the 
smoke is coming out in loops and loops 
because the wind blows it.” 

“Susie, that’s good. I can see the wind.” 

“And here is the girl, big, a very big girl 
like me.” 

But Susie has had enough of the black- 
board for now. 

“Come,” she pleads, “come in this room 
with me.” Debbie follows and finds herself 
face to face with Dr. Wise and Bob An- 
derson, the phychiatric caseworker. Deb- 
bie knows them both very well, but she 
lets Susie introduce her to them. 

“This is my friend Debbie,” Susie tells 
them, and each of the men answers po- 
litely, “How do you do, Debbie.” They all 
sit down at an enormous conference table 
—so big that Susie looks quite tiny lean- 
ing against the very edge of it. Tiny and 
big-eyed and serious. 

“They talk a lot,” she tells Debbie. 

“They have a lot to talk about, and so 
have we,” Debbie says. “Because some day 
we want a building six-stories tall, so 
many, many children can come here.” 

“I’m in first grade, A-1, and today we 
read a story about a monkey.” Suddenly 
Susie confides, “I used to dream a monkey 
and a gorilla chased me.” 

“My little girl and boy saw some mon- 
keys at the circus,” Debbie confides right 
back. 

“What’s her name?” 

“Carrie.” 

“Mine’s Susie.” 

“Mine’s Debbie.” 

“I know, you told me.” 

“Well then you tell me something, Susie. 
Tell me the name of this beautiful big 
place.” 

“T'll show you,” Susie says and promptly 
takes Debbie’s hand and with a goodbye 
wave to the doctor she leads Debbie out 
and down the long corridor, out to the 
entranceway. She points to a plaque set 
into one wall. “I can’t read big words,” she 
says, “but you may read them to me if 
you like.” 


‘‘Let’s play tea party’”’ 


Debbie reads out loud, “The Thalians 
Clinic For Children, Mount Sinai Hospi- 
tal.” But she does not tell Susie that she 
is the president of the Thalians, which is 
a group of young people in Hollywood who 
dedicate themselves to helping emotionally 
disturbed children. And she doesn’t tell 
Susie that last year, alone, the Thalians 
raised more than $85,000 for these little 
children, like Susie, who have problems 


too big for their mommies and daddies to 
tackle all by themselves. She just takes 
the trustful hand offered her, and they go 
back to the therapy room to play some 
more. 

“Let’s play tea party,” Susie says. She 
gets the plastic dishes off the shelf and 
arranges them, handing a cup to Debbie. 

“Thank you,” Debbie says. “Mmm, 
mmm.” 

“Mmm. Mmm,” Susie says. 

“May I have cream, please, Susie?” 

Susie pours it. 

“And sugar? Two lumps, please?” 

“I take two lumps, too. I like to eat 
them without the tea,” Susie says. “Okay. 
Down the hatch.” 

Debbie giggles and when Susie wants to 
know why, she explains that “down the 





hatch” is a comical thing for a little girl 
to say. 

“Tm a big girl,” Susie insists. She runs 
and fetches a ruler. “Measure me and see 
how big I am.” 

“You are a big girl, Susie. What are you 
going to be when you grow up?” 

“An ice skater. Did you ever see ice 
skaters on TV?” 

“Hold still, Susie.” 

“How tall am I?” 

“Forty-eight.” 

“Pounds?” 

“Inches, Susie.” Debbie explains care- 
fully. “Pounds is how much you weigh.” 

“T eat a lot. My daddy used to say, ‘Eat, 
Susie, eat, Susie.’ But I didn’t. Now I eat. 
Spaghetti is what I like best. You know, 
the one that’s on TV.” 


” 
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Suddenly she runs over to a shelf. 

“These are my puppets,” she tells Deb- 
bie. “Mama and Daddy and baby puppet. 
You can hold the baby one.” 

“Hi, Mommy,” Debbie says, making her 
voice sound like the baby puppet. “What 
does the mommy say?” 

“She says ‘kiss.’” She kisses the baby. 

“Good,” says Debbie, “that’s what babies 
like.” Then in her baby voice, “Hi, Daddy. 
Hold my hand, Daddy.” 

“The daddy kisses the baby, too,” says 
Susie. 

“Can we go to the park, Mommy?” says 
Debbie’s baby. 

“Yes,” Susie says. “You’ve been a pretty 
good baby today. You didn’t mess all your 
diapers. I'll take you to the park.” 

After that, Susie decides she’d like to 
be read to. 

Debbie takes out a book of Carrie’s she’s 
had in her big purse. “Carrie, my little 
girl, left this in the car. It’s called “The 
Happy Apple.’ And here is a little fur 
dog of my Todd’s.” 

“Read,” says Susie, snuggling content- 
edly against her and cuddling the fur dog. 

“Here’s an apple, red and round,” reads 
Debbie, “lying on the grassy ground. Two 
big tears fall from his eyes. I wonder why 
the apple cries?” 

“He’s angry,” Susie says very definitely. 
“But he doesn’t have to be.” 

Debbie keeps reading aloud. 

“The whole day long on grass I lie, just 
staring at the bright blue sky... .” 

“IT go to school. I don’t look at the sky 
in school, only at recess. I listen to the 
teacher and we read. I can read almost 
as good as Sara Jane and Timmy.” 


“Do elephants bark?”’ 


This is very good news, but it’s time 
for Debbie to go now. At the last minute, 
Susie remembers one more thing—the ani- 
mals. She takes Debbie to the room next 
to the office and shows her the big, fat 
bear, the lazy lion, the pup and the ele- 
phants. They’re all on display because the 
Thalians sell them to raise extra money 
for the clinic. They’re gay and comical 
animals, but Susie looks at them in her 
own sober, serious way. 

“Oh, Susie, look at those funny ele- 
phants!” Debbie enthuses. “Let’s be ele- 
phants. Put up your trunk and be an 
elephant!” Debbie shows her how. 

“Do elephants bark?” Susie says. 

“Honk, honk,” Debbie says. 

And Susie bursts out laughing! 

Debbie laughs with her—for sheer 
pleasure. Because this was a little girl 
who, when asked to read in school, used 
to burst into tears. She was so shy, she 
wouldn’t go to a playmate’s birthday party 
unless her mother agreed to stay with her. 
When she was able to control her tears 
and answer a question in class, she stut- 
tered pitifully. She looked stupid, but her 
teacher had a feeling she was not. The 
school nurse had the same feeling, and so 
did the principal. He talked to the child’s 
mother. 

Susie’s mother certainly did not think 
hers was an emotionally disturbed child. 
But when the family physician went along 
with the principal, the mother went along 
with both of them. She was anxious to do 
anything that would help Susie become a 
happy, friendly, outgoing little girl. 

Susie’s problems were brought to the 
attention of the Thalians Clinic. There’s 
a waiting list there, but after Susie had 
been interviewed by a psychiatrist and it 
was obvious that there was no brain dam- 
age, that her case was highly treatable 
and the need great, she was not made to 
wait. 

For six months, now, Susie has spent 
an hour twice a week with her psychia- 
trist, a calm, strong man who neither 


pushes nor probes. She is free to play with 
the toys in the therapy room, and to talk 
with her therapist. Gradually he has ex- 
plained many things to Susie. She has 
come to feel at home here, accepted; she’s 
begun to understand her problems and 
her parents’ problems. Where her draw- 
ings at first were vague attempts, small, 
tight, withdrawn little things at the corner 
of the page or blackboard, she is drawing 
quite normally and bravely now, right out 
in the middle—and using vivid colors 
rather than somber ones. 


A confused little girl 


What psychiatrists and caseworkers 
have learned through examining the par- 
ents and child and comparing notes: Susie 
has been a confused little girl because of 
the attitudes of her parents. Her mother 
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is an aggressive woman who wants Susie 
to become everything she herself wanted 
to be but also, unconsciously, links Susie 
with a younger sister who was her bitter 
rival in childhood. Susie sensed this hos- 
tility in her mother, tried desperately to 
please her but never reached the mark set 
for attainment and, therefore, had be- 
come afraid to even try. She turned for 
comfort to her daddy; but this man, who 
holds down a perfectly good job in elec- 
tronics, sheds his masculinity when he 
walks in the door of his home. He hasn’t 
been able to stand up to his aggressive 
wife, or to be the man she demands him 
Me be. Instead, he is inclined to lean on 
er. 

He’s wanted to pet and comfort Susie 
but then the mother would turn on them 
both with her sharp critical tongue: “Don’t 
baby her, Luke. Let her learn to stand on 
her own two feet. It’s more than you’ve 
ever done!” The man restrains his temper 
and retreats into his own misery. Susie 
would step toward him, then step away 
befuddled. She never knew which one 


she ought to be like. Mother wanted her 
to be strong but slapped her if she acted 
like a tomboy. But when she went to the 
other extreme and became what Daddy 
wanted—the feminine correct little girl— 
her mother carped about being too soft, 
too vulnerable, too trusting! “Don’t trust 
people. Don’t trust men.” 

“Don’t stutter, baby,” her father’d say. 
“You’re not a baby.” 

Any wonder Susie stuttered? Any won- 
der Susie cried? Whatever she did, she 
was wrong. Debbie became fascinated with 
the case history and when she saw Susie 
this particular day, she found her still shy 
but certainly emerging. First of all, Susie’s 
mother has gradually become aware of 
how unfair she’s been to the child, aware 
that her hostility is a holdover from her 
own childhood when she felt her parents 
loved her younger sister more than they 
did her. She’s accepted suggestions on how 
to involve herself with Susie; of how, for 
example, to help fix her hair instead of, 
“Susie, you’re so dumb. I’ve told you ten 
times. . . .” She’s learned to give a word 
of encouragement—to her husband and to 
Susie. As the little girl feels her mother 
soften and letting go, as the harsh criticism 
drops off and she isn’t being pushed, she’s 
beginning to express herself. She can tell 
the therapist, “My mother and daddy are 
getting along better now.” And he can 
explain to her that the disagreements they 
used to have was the reason for the fright- 
ening nightmares she’d had when monkeys 
and gorillas chased and hurt her. 

Susie likes the therapist. He’s very in- 
terested in everything she does and says. 
She feels important for the first time in 
her life. She’s not so afraid. With Debbie, 
she was at ease. Debbie’s gentle voice, her 
understanding of children, her warm 
smile and quiet manner drew Susie to her. 

And when, at last, Debbie had to go 
home, Susie walked with her hand in hand 
all the way down the long, shiny corridor 
to the front door. 

“Will you come and visit again?” Susie 
asked. 

“T’ll come and visit,” Debbie promised. 
She knelt down, put both her arms around 
the little girl and gave her a close,; warm 
hug. And Susie didn’t pull away the least 
bit—but she didn’t smile goodbye at Deb- 
bie, either. 

“Won’t you give me a smile, Susie?” 
Debbie asked gently. But Susie just shook 
her head. 

“I don’t feel like smiling,” she said. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Debbie said. And 
then, “Susie, I know what—just say 
‘cheese.’ Like this, see?” Debbie said 
“cheese” and Susie said “cheese” exactly 
the same way—and they were both 
smiling. 

“Oh that’s lovely, Susie,” Debbie cried. 
“That made the prettiest smile!” 

The best part of it was, Susie smiled 
again without having to say “cheese” first. 
She didn’t know that movie stars like 
Debbie Reynolds can make “cheese” curve 
your lips up into a big, beautiful smile. 
She didn’t even know that her new friend, 
the very pretty lady, was Debbie Reynolds. 
And she certainly couldn’t know that 
when Debbie paid a visit to the clinic she 
might arrive somewhat saddened by her 
own personal problems, but always the 
sight of children getting better in “her 
clinic” made her proud and happy. She 
and the Thalians helped youngsters to 
smile, yes—but they did the same thing 
for her. Only Susie couldn’t know all this. 
At six and a half you can’t know every- 
thing. —JANE ARDMORE 


See Debbie in Paramount’s “Pleasure of 
His Company.” Watch for her in “Pepe” 
for Columbia and “Champagne Complex” 
for 20th Century-Fox. She sings on Dot. 
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CLARK GABLE 


Continued from page 50 


wash basin and grabbed up his shirt, mod- 
estly draping his front with it. “I was just 
practicing,” he said. 

Turning his back on Miss Phillips, 
he put on his shirt and tucked the tails 
inside his pants. Then, from the pocket 
of his sports jacket, he pulled out a dog- 
eared copy of the course handbook and 
read from it, “‘Future fathers are per- 
mitted to practice bathing, burping and 
diapering babies before and after every 
class session. Practice rooms will be open 
for this purpose, and dolls will be avail- 
able for...” 

“I know what it says,” Miss Phillips cut 
in. “I wrote it. But I never wrote that 
you should shake a baby .. . even a doll.” 

“But it has water in its ears.” 

“Then you must have put it there,” she 
said. “Let me show you the right way.” 
She picked up the baby carefully and 
placed it before her on a low table close 
by the enamel bath basin. She rolled up 
her sleeve and dipped her elbow in the 
water. 

“Much too cold,” she announced. She 
ran some hot water in a pitcher and poured 
it into the basin. Again she stuck her 
elbow in to check the temperature. “Just 
right,” she said. “Now you test it.” 

Clark took off his jacket and began to 
undo the buttons of his shirt. “Oh, just 
roll up your sleeve,” Miss Phillips said. 
She sounded a trifle impatient; immedi- 
ately he stuck his elbow in, sleeve and 
all. Then looking at her, helplessly, “I 
can’t tell anything—except it’s water,” he 
said. 

“Try testing it with your wrist,” she ad- 
vised. 

Clark dipped his hand into the water. 

“Not the one with your wrist watch,” 
the nurse said. “The other one.” 

Sheepishly he switched hands. A smile 
creased the corners of his mouth. “Per- 
es, he said, with great satisfaction. “Per- 
ect.” 

Quickly and efficiently, Miss Phillips 
showed him how to wash and dry the 
baby. “Keep your arm under his head 
with your fingers crooked in his armpit 
like this,” she explained. 

“That’s what I did wrong,” he admitted. 
“I just dunked him.” 

“You did what?” 

“I dunked him,” Gable repeated. 

“Well, don’t . . don’t ever do that 


again,” she said. “Now do just as I did.” 
She pushed a white gown toward him 
but he refused it and took off his jacket 


and shirt instead. “Can’t stand tight 
things,” he muttered. “Can’t stand under- 
shirts, either. Had to wear T shirts during 
the war. Hated them.” 

Everything went fine. He tested the 
water. He held the doll correctly and 
slipped it carefully into the water. He 
washed its face with a soft cloth, then 
soaped and rinsed its body. Then he lifted 
it out gently to dry it. 

“The towel,” he said. “Towel .. . towel 
. .. where did I put the darn thing?” He 
laid the doll down on the table’s very 
edge and held it there as he looked around 
for the towel. There it was, on that table 
way over there. He let go of the baby 
and ran to grab the towel. Crash! The 
baby fell to the ground. Clark’s face 
turned white. 

I laughed till I cried. Clark began 
laughing too. Soon the two of us were 
hysterical. 

Miss Phillips’s voice was a cold knife. 
She picked up the doll and thrust it at 
me. “If you’re so amused, Mr. Allen,” she 
said, “suppose you show us how to do it.” 

I walked reluctantly to the bath basin. 
Clark said, “Take care of our baby.” 

“Listen,” I said, “if I can’t take better 
care of him than you do... .” 

Just then the bell rang. The class was 
about to begin. Gratefully I put the doll 
down on the table. Clark covered it ten- 
derly with a towel and whispered, “Sleep 
tight, baby. I’m afraid we'll be back.” 

This was the final session of the Future 
Fathers course given by the Home Nurses 
Association for all proud papas-to-be. All 
through the course, Clark had always come 
late. He’d slip into the seat next to me 
at the back of the lecture hall and always 
say the same thing, “Got caught on the 
set. What’s new?” 

I'd answer, “How to make formula” or 
“How to give baby a bath” or “A baby 
can be your friend”—whatever Miss Phil- 
lips gave us that particular night. Clark 
would grunt, open up a loose-leaf note- 
book, and turn his attention to the lec- 
turer. At the end of a session he’d always 
borrow my notes for a few minutes and 
jot down the early stuff that he’d missed. 
And after class, when most of us went 
back to the nursery to practice what we’d 
just learned in theory, he always said, 
“Can’t make it tonight. Gotta study a 
script.” But tonight he changed his lines. 
He added: “But I wonder if I can ask you 
a big favor?” 

“Shoot.” 





Watch 


Norris. 
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“It says in the book we ought to make 
a test run to the hospital, just to see how 
long it'll take us when the day actually 
comes.” 

“Sure,” I answered. “I already did. It 
takes me exactly twelve minutes and 
twenty-two seconds from my place to the 
hospital.” 

“I didn’t have your guts,” he admitted. 
“I got in the car, but I was so nervous I 
couldn’t even turn the ignition. I kept 
imagining Kay beside me in the front 
seat—the real thing this time—and I froze 
up. Petrified. Couldn’t move. Could you 

. would you . . . make the dry run 
with me? I don’t know who else to ask. 
My friends would laugh at me. You're a 
Future Father, too, and. . .” 

“Sure,” I said, “sure. We'll go right now, 
get it over with before the final quiz next 
week.” 

I followed Clark’s station wagon to his 
house, parked my car there and climbed 
in with him. We synchronized our watches 
and away we went, screeching along the 
highway that led from his San Fernando 
Valley home to the hospital. 

A siren screamed in the distance behind 
us. Clark immediately pulled over to the 
curb. “Might be an ambulance taking a 
woman to the hospital to have a child,” 
he said earnestly. “Gotta give ’em lots 
of room.” 

It was no ambulance! A police motor- 
cycle pulled across our path, and an 
officer came towards us, ticket-book in 
hand. “Going to a fire, Mr. Gable?” he 
asked. “You were doing 80—on curves.” 

“We’re going to the hospital,” Clark 
blurted out. “We’re going to have a baby.” 

The officer looked at me, then he looked 
at Clark, and then he grinned, “Congrat- 
ulations,” he said. “Which one is the 
mother?” 

I talked fast, telling him what we were 
doing and why we were speeding. At first 
he shook his head, he wasn’t buying any 
wild stories. Clark reached into his inside 
jacket pocket, pulled out his beat-up copy 
of the Future Fathers’ class brochure, and 
started reading out loud. “ ‘Fathers-to-be 
are advised to make a test run to the hos- 
pital in order to clock .. .’” 

“Okay, okay. I got it,” the cop said. 
“Let’s go!” 

One second later we were roaring along 
behind a motorcycle escort. When we 
pulled up in front of the hospital, Clark 
and I checked our watches: twenty-four 
minutes on the dot. “Not counting the 
time we’d pulled over to the side of the 
road,” he added. 

The policeman gave Clark his name, and 
the phone number of the station closest 
to where Clark lived. “When your wife’s 
starting for the hospital, phone us and 
yell,” he said. “One of the boys will come 
fast and clear the way for you.” 

Then he took out his ticket-book. Clark’s 
face sank. “I—well—I’m no autograph 
hound myself,” the officer said, turning 
to a blank page at the back. “If I don’t 
get it for my wife, she’ll never forgive me.” 

Gable wrote: “For Mrs. Clancey, whose 
husband is one swell guy. Gratefully, 
Clark Gable.” 

When the officer was gone, Clark asked, 
“Should we go in?” 

“At this hour?” I said. “They’ll throw 
us out on our ears.” 

“We don’t have to bother anybody,” he 
persisted. “Just so we get the feel of the 
thing for the quiz next week.” Against my 
better judgment I walked up the steps 
with him and into the hospital. I knew 
where the baby nursery was from visiting 
friends here with my wife, so we avoided 
the elevator and went quietly up the 
stairs. 

But we drew a blank, like I told Clark 
we would. When we stood in front of the 
nursery window, we couldn’t see a thing; 














the shade was drawn all the way down. 

“I warned you,” I said. “Those babies 
have to sleep, too, you know.” 

“I’m not waking them.” He got down 
on both knees, scrunching himself as low 
as he could, and craned his neck trying to 
peek up between the shade and the glass. 

“Clark,” I whispered hoarsely, “I hear 
footsteps. Let’s get out of here. .. .” 

At the far end of the corridor, a white- 





clad figure appeared. I grabbed Clark’s | 


hand, hauled him up off his knee, and we 


scuttled for the stairway. I didn’t draw a | 
breath till we were in the car and gone. | 


“A fine way for a couple of grown men 


to act,” I said. “Suppose they caught us?” | 
“We had to try,” he insisted. “You want | 
to pass that quiz next week or don’t you?” 


“Do I want to pass!” I snorted. “Hah! 
That’s a good one!” 


Our final exam 


The night of the quiz was a combination 
exam and social evening, and we all 
brought our wives. Clark came later than 


usual, when I'd almost finished writing my | 


answers. Miss Phillips gave him an exam- 
ination sheet; he sat down next to me 
and began to write. Suddenly I realized 
he wasn’t writing. I peeped over at him. 
All that he’d put down was his name. He 
was staring into the air. He’d blanked out 
—blocked completely! 


I nudged him and he turned. He gave | 


me a sickly grin. I motioned with my 
head towards my paper, and his eyes 
blinked. He looked at my first answer, 
and then he began to write furiously on 
his own sheet. After that he didn’t need 
help, he’d come unblocked. 

We handed in our papers for Miss Phil- 
lips to correct, then we milled around and 
socialized. I introduced him to my missus 
and he introduced me to his, and soon my 
wife and his were on a first name basis, 
chatting away like they’d known each 
other all their lives. Kay told Helen (my 
missus) all about her kids Bunker, 11, 
and Joan, 9—Kay’d been married before. 


She said they’d been flipping through doz- | 


ens of books trying to find a name for the 
baby, and that finally Clark offered the 
kids a prize if they found a name he and 


Kay both liked. “But we have a place for | 
the baby to sleep,” she said. “We found a | 


beautiful hand-carved cradle from the 
year 1810.” Kay was prettier than I thought 
from pictures of her—blond and green- 
eyed—and it didn’t take any Einstein to 
see why Clark’s so in love with her. 


Miss Phillips called us to order and an- | 
nounced that we’d all passed the final | 


quiz. Then there was a little ceremony 
where each of us fathers was called to 
the front of the room and presented with 
a small diploma. The first guy up said a 
few words of thanks to Miss Phillips, loud 
enough for everyone else to hear, and 
after that each of us did the same thing. 

Clark’s turn was almost last. When Miss 
Phillips gave him the diploma, he sort of 
wiped his eyes with his sleeve. “Thanks,” 
he said in his low, firm voice. “Without 
the help of my good and best friend”. . . 
and he came over, put his arm around me 
and patted me on the back... . 

... My wife was patting my back, shak- 


ing me vigorously. “Wake up,” she was | 
hollering, “wake up.” “What’samatter?” I | 


mumbled, still asleep. “Is it time to go to 
the hospital?” 


“Not for three months yet,” she an- | 


swered, snapping on the night light. 
“You’ve been talking in your sleep. .. . 
Say, you never told me you knew Clark 
Gable. .. .” I told her I didn’t, that it was 
just what I'd been reading in the papers. 
But she still doesn’t believe me to this day. 
—as told to Jim HorrmMan 


See Clark Gable in “The Misfits” for U.A. 
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THE BRIDE WORE 
SNEAKERS 


Continued from page 59 


the kids and me. Ill go put it back in the 
freezer.” 

A blast of giant-sized laughter nearly 
tore her eardrum open. 

“You’re the nuttiest wife I have,” he 
said. 

Keely was giggling helplessly herself. 

“Same to you, Mr. Prima,” she said. 
“But no kidding, who’s busting us apart 

this time?” 

“Oh, you know people. A couple of 
big-mouths suddenly have nothing better 
to do, so they say come on, let’s tear 
somebody apart. And it came up our 
number.” 

Keely laughed again, but a little rue- 
fully. “Ah well, Chief,” she said, “just 
so we know it’s not true.” 

“And you'll defrost the big steak?” 

“Don’t worry, fella, you’ll get fed good.” 

She went back up to the attic, the smile 
lingering. What a clown that guy was— 
thank goodness! Seven years of marriage 
and never a dull moment. Then she no- 
ticed she was still holding them—a very 
old, very dirty pair of tennis sneakers 
that were worn through at the toes, ragged 
along the sides, the laces frayed and 
knotted. 

Suidenly she hugged them to her and, 
going back to the attic, started to laugh. 

“That was some wedding,” she giggled. 

There on the floor by the trunk, she 
began remembering that crazy day at 
Virginia Beach. She even remembered 
the time—the exact time it all started. 
Two P.M., July 13, 1953. 

She’d been sitting cross-legged on a 
blanket, absently sifting warm sand be- 
tween her tanned fingers, and feeling 
drowsy in the delicious sun. The big 
prone figure beside her was more than 
drowsy, he was asleep. This was her boss 
that she loved and respected more than 
any man in the world—Louis Prima, 
craggy-faced, gravel-voiced, trumpet-play- 
ing bandleader and buffoon. He was also 
her fiance. She gently touched the ring 
on her fourth finger, left hand. The dia- 
mond sparkled in the sun, but she wasn’t 
noticing. She was smiling tenderly down 
on Louis. At a time like this, he was fast 
asleep. 

He looked as peaceful as her mother, 
who was reading under a beach umbrella. 
But her mother didn’t know—and Louis 
did. She put her face close to his. “It’s 
time, Babe,” she whispered. “Babe” was 
their pet name for each other. 

He came alert instantly and stood up. 
Keely scrambled to her feet and walked 
around to her mother. “C’mon, Mum, let’s 
get dressed and get something to eat.” Her 
heart was beating like mad and her voice 
seemed unnaturally loud and too gay. 

Mrs. Smith looked up from her book. 
“I’m not hungry,” she said mildly. 

Keely leaned down and _ whispered 
fiercely, “Mother, please! I'll explain 
later.” She sounded so urgent that her 
mother rose hastily, alarmed. “What— 
what’s wrong?” she asked. 

“Later,” Keely hissed. 

Buster, her twelve year old brother, and 
Louis’ young nephew Buddy, came bound- 
ing out of the water after them. 

“Where you going?” they demanded. 

“Just for a soda.” 

“Okay, we'll come, too.” 

“Tll bring it back.” Her voice was edgy. 
“Tell me what you want.” She began 
moving off impatiently. The boys had to 
shout their orders—chocolate soda and a 
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hamburger apiece—after her. 

The minute the little procession hit the 
boardwalk, Mrs. Smith grabbed Keely’s 
arm, pulled her face to face. “What’s this 
all about?” she asked anxiously. “Are you 
in any kind of trouble, Keely?” 


Keely grinned. “Anything but, Mum. 
Listen, Louis and I are getting married in 
half an hour and we want you there.” 

Mrs. Smith stood rooted with shock. 
“Married,” she said. “Just like that— 
married?” Keely had to push her to the 
hotel. In the room, she sank to the bed. 
“I—can’t believe it.” 

“Mum, engaged couples get married 
every day,” Keely said cheerfully. “We’re 
just doing it sooner than we hoped. Mum,” 
as the questions started, “we have to 
hurry. I'll tell you everything, it’ll be at 
the home of some friends, and the guests 
are you.” 

“What?” 
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“Yep! You’re the guest of honor... 
matron of honor .. . flower girl . . . the 
works.” She was out of her bathing suit 
and into a robe. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” her mother 
wailed. “We could have arranged hg 

“Because we don’t want it that way, 
Mum,” Keely interrupted. “No fuss, no 
publicity—nobody’ll even know. Oh 
Mum,” she grabbed her mother and 
waltzed her around the room, “Mum, a 
secret marriage—isn’t it exciting?” 

“I_-don’t know,” Mrs. Smith panted. 
“’m—too dizzy—Keely, stop!” 

Keely promptly plunged her on the bed. 
With her first breath Mrs. Smith asked, 
“Did you get a nice afternoon dress for 
the ceremony, dear?” 

“Nope,” Keely called from deep in the 
closet. “Honey .. . don’t tell me you 
bought a bridal gown!” 

“Nope.” 

“Then what are you going to wear?” 


The tennis shoes 


Keely backed out, her hair all tousled 
but her eyes bright. In one hand she held 
a skirt—a plain straight navy linen skirt. 
In the other a blouse—a little white-and- 
print sleeveless blouse. 

“Dorothy Keely Smith!” It was almost a 
shriek. “You wouldn’t . . . you can’t! 
What’ll people say?” 


“What people?” Keely asked gleefully. 
“Mother, you're forgetting—no one’s going 
to know. Hey! I almost forgot. . . . Shoes! 
Shoes! Shoes! Come here, wedding shoes,” 
she sang, as she got down on hands and 
knees on the closet floor. Then she waved 
a pair of shoes in her hands—sneakers! 
And what decrepit old ones! 

When they were both dressed and 
ready, Mrs. Smith picked up her handbag 
and walked briskly toward the door. “It 
sounds like out of the story book,” she 
said. “Got everything?” 

Keely nodded, slowly closed the room 
door, and hesitated. Her hand stayed on 
the knob. 

“Keely?” Mrs. Smith called back over 
her shoulder. “What’s wrong, Honey?” 

Keely turned to face her mother, her 
black eyes big in a suddenly pale face. 
“I... ’'m kinda scared, Mum,” she ad- 
mitted in a small voice. “Do ... do I 
look all right?” Mrs. Smith put her arms 
around her and they clung silently to 
each other for a few seconds. Then she 
took her daughter’s face between her 
hands and gently kissed her on the cheek. 
“You’re a beautiful bride, Darling,” she 
whispered huskily. “And your mother is 
very, very proud of you.” 

Louis was waiting in the lobby. He 
wore light grey seersucker slacks, a blue 
and grey sports shirt opened at the throat 
and a light blue sports jacket. His wide, 
happy grin threatened to split his face. 

Outside, Bill Snider, the friend, helped 
Mrs. Smith into his car. Keely sat stiffly 
beside her, staring straight ahead, clutch- 
ing Louis’ hand. He put his arm around 
her. “C’mon Babe. This is iust an ordi- 
nary day ... remember?” She swallowed 
hard and nodded. 

They made one stop—in front of a florist 
shop. “We won’t be a minute,” Louis said 
softly. They returned in fifteen minutes, 
Louis half-hidden behind a huge bouquet 
of gladioli. He bowed gallantly and of- 
fered the flowers, container and all. 

Keely giggled. “It’s a good thing I don’t 
have to toss this from a balcony. Id kill 
someone.” She started to lay the flowers 
flat across her lap. His hand shot out 
to stop her. His warning cry: “Look 
out!” merged with her surprised shriek: 
“Eeeeeek! I’m soaked!” She held the 
bouquet at arm’s length, staring in horror 
at the puddle in her lap. Awkwardly, 
Louis helped her mop it up. “I’m sorry,” 
he apologized. “The florist is Bill’s cousin 
and he asked what was the occasion, so 
Bill said visiting a sick friend. He gave 
us his best hospital bouquet in water to 
stay fresh. You mustn’t tip it over... .” 

“Now he tells me!” Keely moaned. 


‘“‘We are gathered here .. .”’ 


Snider stopped in front of a neat, two 
story white frame house. “Here we are,” 
he announced cheerfully. Clara Snider, 
an attractive woman with a warm smile, 
hugged Keely at the doorway. 

“Where’s the judge?” Louis asked 
anxiously, pacing the floor. 

“He’ll be here,” Snider assured him. 

Keely managed a shaky smile. “I’m 
scared,” she admitted. “I’m afraid I’m go- 
ing to goof the lyrics.” 

Clara chuckled. “You won’t,” she said 
softly. “All brides feel that way.” 

The doorbell buzzed loudly and they 
all jumped. “Someone’s found out,” Keely 
thought. But when Snider opened the 
door, it was the Justice of the Peace, 
a big, rumpled, kindly looking man with 
bushy eyebrows and a droopy iron grey 
moustache that quivered when he talked. 
He asked Keely, “All set?” 

She nodded, afraid to trust her voice. 

They stood in front of the mantel. The 
judge intoned “We are gathered here, in 
the sight of God . . . to join together this 
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Man and this Woman .. .” Keely sneaked 
a look at Louis. He was staring at the 
judge, solemn and attentive. She closed 
her eyes for one second, and her whole 
life seemed to race by, like when you’re 
drowning. She was a scared sixteen- 
year-old, and Louis was auditioning for 
a girl singer . . . giving her the break... 
wherever they toured, looking after her 
so gently. . . . Louis falling in love with 
her ... and she with him... . 

“... Wilt thou, Louis Prima, have this 
woman to be thy wedded wife ... to 
love her, comfort her, honor her, and 
keep her in sickness and in health .. . so 
long as ye both shall live?” The judge’s 
clear, firm voice snapped her back to the 
present. She heard Louis’ muffled “I will” 
and her own vow following, although she 
wasn’t aware of having formed the words 
with her numb lips. 

Then it was time for the double ring 
ceremony. She carefully avoided looking 
full into Louis’ face, as he chanted the 
ritual after the judge, for fear that she 
would break down. She fixed her eyes 
on the shiny gold band that he held so 
tightly between thumb and forefinger that 
the flesh was a pinched white. 

“... And by the authority vested in 
me by this State, I pronounce that they 
are Man and Wife... .” It was over. She 
was Louis’ wife! Keely felt his arms 
around her, his trembling lips against her 
own. She felt the tears rush to her eyes, 
and she realized that he was crying, too. 
The judge and the Sniders pressed in to 
congratulate them. Clara was crying, 
Keely’s mother was sobbing. Only the 
judge and Snider were dry-eyed. Keely 
swallowed hard and looked at Louis. Her 
first words as Mrs. Prima were: “Louis, 
were you scared?” 

After the ceremony, Snider drove them 
back to the hotel. To make things “look 
right,” Keely insisted that they change 
into their bathing suits and go back to 
the beach. 

They were faced by an indignant Bus- 
ter. “Where’s my soda and ’burger?” 

Keely looked at Louis. They burst out 
laughing. “I’m sorry ...we... we for- 
got it... .” Keely finally gasped. 

Buster glared at them. “Where were 
you guys, anyhow?” 

“We ran off and got married,” Keely 
said lightly. 

“Oh sure!” Buster growled, heading for 
the hotel. 

“T don’t think he believes us,’ Keely 
a Louis winked and squeezed her 

ee 


Those funny shoes 


“Mommy! Mommy!” Shrill childish 
voices and the clatter of footsteps climbing 
the attic stairs snapped Keely out of her 
remembering. She looked around with 
a start. 

Two bright little faces appeared over 
the top step. Toni, five, and three-and-a- 
half-year-old Luanne, ran to Mommy to 
be hugged. 

Toni asked, “What are those funny 
shoes, Mommy?” 

“Funny?” Keely held out the foot with 
the sneaker on it, the other shoe still in 
her hand. She arched her foot admiringly. 
“They're not funny, Sweetie,” she said. 
“T think they’re kind of nice.” 

Toni giggled. “I bet Daddy thinks 
they’re funny.” 

Keely took off the sneaker, tied it by 
the laces to its mate, and put the pair 
gently back into the trunk. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said softly. “I 
have a feeling he thinks they’re beautiful, 
too.” —RoseE PERLBERG 


Hear Keely and Louis sing on Dot label. 
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WHAT I WANT 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


Continued from page 31 


up like Aunt Jemimah; and certainly she 
always had the jolliest laugh in the world, 
the sort of ho-ho a Santa should have. 
The other, the skinny Santa, was six-foot- 
tall Uncle Frank. Usually Aunt Hilda 
arrived first. Uncle Frank would be com- 
ing along in a little while, she’d always 
say. And sure enough, soon after Santa’s 
visit, Uncle Frank would show up, having 
changed clothes in the garage. But in the 
innocent years, we didn’t know that. 

What marvelous Christmas Eves we had! 
All our uncles, aunts, our cousins and 
Grandmother would be there, and be- 
lieve me, we are related to half of Cin- 
cinnati. There were presents for every- 
one. And all through the evening, our 
great artificial Christmas tree would slowly 
turn, while the tinkly music box in its 
base played Christmas carols. 


The unhappy Christmas 


The most overwhelming Christmas was 
the first one I remember. I remember 
because that year I’d asked for “twos” 
for Christmas. Id “written” to Santa 
and asked for “twos”—and sure enough my 
mother must have figured out what I 
meant. Because on Christmas Eve, under 
the tree, was a double white basket-weave 
crib, all lined in soft pink. And against 
the pink lay twin baby dolls with beautiful 
china faces—my lovely twos. 

The unhappy Christmas was the one 
when everyone knew I was dying for a 
two-wheel bike. I was eleven, my 
brother Paul had a two-wheeler and I 
strictly flipped over it. Of course, Paul 
was four years older and he was a boy, 
and I had heard my mother and dad dis- 
cuss the dangers of riding on the busy 
streets of Cincinnati. But I paid no at- 
tention. I always got what I wanted for 
“gg and this year it would be a 

ike. 

The day before Christmas I hunted all 
over the house but I couldn’t find it. 
So I asked my mother and I asked my 
father, and they both told me I wasn’t 
getting a bike. But I didn’t believe it. I 
thought they were teasing me. Right up 
to the minute that the last present was 
opened on Christmas Eve. The whole 
family sang “Silent Night,” we sat down to 
the customary midnight snack of mellow 
cheese and sweet, cold ham and the dark 
fruitcake whose fragrance had filled the 
house for days. Definitely there was no 
bike. The fact that my folks were only 
thinking of my little neck and trying to 
keep me from breaking it, didn’t help— 
not one bit. After that, I used to run 
all the way from school to beat my brother 
home so I could ride his bike. I’d come 
panting up the driveway—but the bike 
was always gone. He always got there 
first. 

It’s all so vivid! The stockings stuffed 
with oranges and apples and nuts... and 
the year I entertained at an orphanage and 
suddenly discovered a whole new world. 

I was in an elocution school then, and 
we gave little plays. In a peach taffeta 
dress with smocking on the yoke, I played 
the leading lady in “The Poor Little Rich 
Girl.” I was the girl who had every- 
thing but love—all the toys in the world, 
but she spends Christmas Eve with a gov- 
erness. And then she meets a poor little 
girl who has only one poor little doll but 
a warm, happy family. It’s a marvelous 
play for children, and its message was 


twice as significant because of the orphan- 
age where we presented it. There, for the 
first time, I saw children who lacked the 
wonderful thing we had, the big warm 
family and the love lavished on all of us, 
but especially on me because I was the 
only girl. I never forgot that Christmas. 

And I never forgot the one after I'd 
been in an accident. Our family was 
all packed to move to California when 
the accident happened, so Christmas found 
us still packed up, and us at Uncle 
Charlie’s and Aunt Lottie’s. My darling 
uncle, with the blue eyes full of fun, had 
always been my very best angel, so you 
can imagine how he was this Christmas 
with me on crutches. 


Uncle Charlie 


Uncle Charlie and Aunt Lottie had the 
bakery in Findley Market where farmers 
set up their stands and you bought mar- 
velous fresh fruits and vegetables. When we 
went there to shop on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, Uncle Charlie always sat me 
on a high stool, with a big can in front of 
me, and threw me a piece of dough. I could 
“bake” that piece of dough all day, rolling 
it out, shap._ng it until it was a dark, 
dirty grey. When I got to be twelve, 
Uncle Charlie promoted me to waiting on 
customers. That was the greatest! To this 
day, I remember where each roll, each 
coffee cake and loaf of bread was kept. 
They made one sweet roll with fruit filling, 
and Christmas cookies, the hard, dark 
ones all covered with powdered sugar. I 
adored them all and ate up all the profits. 

You can imagine the food and pastries 
spread out on their table this Christmas 
Eve! Uncle Charlie wanted it to be special 
because I’d been in the hospital and all. 
Besides, he had always looked after us. 
My own father, of whom I was very proud, 
was a serious musician—an organist at the 
church and in charge of the choral groups, 
too. So he often worked nights, and 
more than ever around Christmas. When 
I was very little, I used to love to go 
with him, trying to take big strides like 
his and walk with my head held high, 
breathing in the sharp cold air. It was 
very impressive to sit in church and listen 
while he made the organ roar into a 
thunder of music. People called him 
“professor.” But the music was also an 
obstacle between us. My father wanted 
me to take music lessons, he tried terribly 
hard to teach me. And I was too charged 
up, I just couldn’t sit still that long! 


Youth is wasted... 


Since my father had to practice a lot at 
nights and on Sundays, it was Uncle 
Charlie who took us to picnics and ba- 
zaars and on rides into the country Sunday 
afternoons. (I wasn’t keen on scenery, 
I thought it was a waste of time—you 
see how youth is wasted on the young?) 
Once he spent six-and-half-dollars try- 
ing to win a doll for me at a bazaar. She 
was a big beauty with dark, curly hair and 
I was crazy for her. He ended up buying 
the doll for me, and every Christmas my 
mother made her all new clothes. 

My mother always sewed like an angel 
and she made all my clothes. The skirts 
were yards wide and the handwork so 
dainty, like the peach taffeta that I wore to 
be the poor little rich girl in the play. 
My dresses always had small round 
collars and big sashes tied into bows in 
back, something like my early costumes 
for pictures. All I needed was a perm- 
anent to be the happiest girl alive. I hated 
my straight, yellow hair that I wore bobbed 
to about the middle of my cheeks with 
the bangs straight across. I loved my 


bangs and never let them be cut until I 
couldn’t see through them. Uncle Charlie 





said I looked like an ad for Dutch Boy 
paints. He had a wonderful sense of humor 
and a laugh that rocked the joint, just like 
my mother’s. Later, when my pictures 
played Cincinnati, Uncle Charlie would 
go every day and laugh at anything even 
remotely funny. And I can still hear all of 
us laughing on that Christmas at his house 
—even if I was still on crutches and had 
no idea what to do next. I’d planned to 
be a dancer and now I couldn’t. 

Oh how I'd love to go back East for 
Christmas! And I think we may do just 
that. When you read this, Marty and 
Terry and I may be zooming right into 
Cincinnati to join my mom. She lives in 
California, but she’s going home to the 
rest of the family for an old-time Christ- 
mas. To me, it will be better than an 
old-time Christmas, because Christmas 
means something different to me now, 
something holy and spiritual. We don’t 
give each other presents. What we do 
instead is to donate to charity in the 
names of all the people we love and want 
to remember. Only Terry gets presents, 
and he gets practical things, big bulky 
sweaters or something for his desk, or a 
radio—something he needs. I'd love to 
have him see the East at Christmas time. 

The way it was in Boston, for example, 
my first Christmas with Les Brown’s band. 
We stayed at this small residential hotel 
where the guests had all lived for years 
and years and the rooms had crisscross 
curtains and fireplaces and big bay win- 
dows looking out onto the snow. It snowed 
up a storm and I remember sitting at the 
desk, looking out and writing letters home. 
Mother was with me. We’d go out into the 
snow Christmas shopping with Warren 
Brown, Les’ brother, who knew his way 
around town and guided us through the 
narrow, busy Christmasy streets filled with 
bustling people and bells and Christmas 
packages. Mother bought me three eve- 
ning dresses, the first real formals I’d had. 
They were so pretty, and we sang carols as 
we walked through the streets. 


After Terry came... 


After Terry was born, Id either get 
home for Christmas or Mom and Terry 
would join me. Mother would come loaded 
down with all the baby equipment and 
jams and preserves and her own pots and 
pans, because she distrusted furnished 
apartments. They never had exactly what 
she needed to make exactly what she 
wanted, so she brought her own. The boys 
in the band would all go down with me 
to meet the train—they were happy to see 
her, I can tell you, because at one time 
or another, she’d feed them all. And 
home cooking tasted awfully good to fel- 
lows on the road. 

One Christmas, though, we didn’t have 
together. I was in New York playing at 
the Penn Hotel and I’d be home ten days 
after Christmas. So it seemed wrong to 
have Mother and the baby come all the 
way to New York. We decided to wait 
and have our Christmas when I came 
home. I spent a month’s salary at the 
toy store, shipped their presents on ahead 
and settled down to be very brave. 

Today I have tools to use against lone- 
liness. I know you can be with people if 
you try. But I didn’t know that then, 
and I was lonely. I guess I’d have cried 
my way right straight through the holiday 
if not for the boys in the band. They were 
wonderful. We had Christmas Eve off and 
they arranged a party. I was living at the 
Penn but the boys were all doubled up 
in some small hotel. Four of them threw 
their two rooms together and when we 
arrived there was a tree set up, little 
presents from all the boys to me, loads of 
delicatessen food, and we all took turns 
putting through long-distance calls to 











home. Then, ten days later, I had another 
wonderful Christmas with the family in 
Cincinnati. 

Another band Christmas was our first 
in California. I was in pictures, now, and 
had just bought the house in Toluca Lake. 
Mother and Terry came out that fall in 
time for Terry to start school. We felt like 
pioneers—we had a couch, chairs, beds, an 
icebox, and that was it! At Christmas we 
held open house and all the boys from 
“4 Les Brown’s band were there—they 

came to cheer up Mother, because she was 
" crying for Cincinnati. 
were on Cloud Nine. I was in pictures, and 
he was cowboy-minded. All you needed 
was to have Santa arrive with a load of 
six-shooters and spurs, and Terry was in 
small boy’s heaven. 
























































The gift of love 








certainly remember that first Christmas. 
Terry wanted to buy Marty a present and 
he got Mom to take him to the dime store, 
carrying with him a huge piggy bank full 
of pennies, nickels and dimes. Can you 
imagine the Christmas rush in the dime 
store? The crowds and the hurry, and 
’ Terry dumping this bank on the floor, 
every penny? And what do you suppose he 



























But Terry and I | 


Our Christmases began to be truly won- | 
derful when Marty came into our lives. I | 





bought Marty after all this? Garters! He | 


bought him a pair of garters and me a 
scarf to wear around my head—such stiff 
material it wouldn’t bend, much less tie! 

Marty’s family had never made a big 
fuss over the holiday but he took to it like 
mad. To this day, two weeks ahead of time 
he’s out looking for a tree, which is usually 
drooping by the time Christmas is here. He 
almost breaks his neck climbing up to take 
care of the lights, the wreath and all the 
house decorations. And, of course, it’s 
Marty who has helped me arrive at the 
true meaning of Christmas, the deep, spir- 
itual meaning of it. 

You learn as you go along; your values 
change. When I was a kid, growing up 
meant a bra, a permanent, high heels and 
false teeth. Those four things I wanted 
madly. My grandmother had uppers and 
» lowers and I loved the clack they made. 
But you learn as you go that growing up 
is none of those things, it’s a matter of liv- 
ing and seeing the good—absorbing and 
accepting the wonderful gift of life. I re- 
alize that my Christmas memories had 
very little to do, actually, with gifts. 
4 They’re all about the people who made 
Christmas beautiful by giving me the gift 
of love. 

That’s why I'd love to go back East. I'd 

> love to pop into Cincinnati and see all the 
family, Aunt Marie (Marty calls her “The 
Rock”) and my friends. You know, there 
are twenty-five of my old girl friends liv- 
ing there? When we get together it’s a real 
bash. They call me “Doke,” and we tell all 
the old stories, but we have such fun. 
-4- I'd like to pick up a rented car, go on to 
New York, spend a week exploring won- 
/ derful New England antique shops, go up 
through Maine, and visit Marty’s home in 
New Adams, Massachusetts. The brisk wea- 
ther up there—oh, I can just smell it! We’ll 
pick up jams and jellies and cold crackling 
baskets of apples to send home... . 

At Christmas, it’s such fun to remember 
all the people who’ve meant a lot to you, 
write to them, tell them you're thinking 
of them .. . but more fun, still, to pop in 
and tell them in person .. . and that’s 
really what I want to say to all of you who 
have become part of my world. With all 
my heart I say it: 

“May you have a joyous and a holy 
Christmas.” THe Enp 


Be sure to see Doris Day in U-I’s “Mid- 
night lace.” Hear her sing for Columbia. 
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LOSING BATTLE 
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she tried her best to control her temper. 
The whispers continued for a few short 
moments, then realizing suddenly that it 
was Shelley Winters sitting behind them, 
the party at the next table became silent. 
As blithely as if she had not heard a word, 
she smiled to a passerby whom she knew 
casually. But then she had to listen to the 
inevitable question: 

“How’s Tony?” 

She beamed bravely for all the world 
to see. 

“I... I just spoke to him on the phone. 
He’s wonderful. He .. . he'll be in New 
York soon.” 

That night she called a long time friend. 

“What will I do? I’ve tried everything. 

“Without Tony, life isn’t worth it.I... 
I don’t know what to do.” 

The friend tried to calm her with light 
talk, the latest joke, a bit of show-business 
gossip, anything to take her mind off Tony. 
But it was no good. 

“Sure, we had fights. Every married 
couple has fights. But . . . we always 
made up .. . before,” Shelley said. 

There was a long pause, and Shelley 
knew that her friend chose not to hurt her 
by repeating the rumors. 


Tony was not alone 


That night Tony Franciosa smiled across 
a satin-smooth tabletop at Chasen’s, the 
smart restaurant where the current movie 
favorites sat up front, but the old-timers, 


a little worn around the edges and out of 
demand for pictures, were exiled to the 
back tables. There the service was slower 
and the waiters’ smiles less congenial. But 
for Tony the table was front and center. 
And opposite him, sipping slowly on a cool 
drink, was vivacious Judy Balaban. Her 
dark brown hair was smartly coiffed, her 
nail polish was a fire-glow red, her costume 
was perfection. She smiled slowly, an in- 
viting Mona Lisa smile. Tony took her 
smooth hand in his and held it for a long 
time. The soft strains of romantic music 
played about them. And a roomful of glam- 
orous heads watched them .. . exactly like 
schoolkids peeking in at a door marked 
“private.” 

The next morning, along Sunset Boule- 
vard where the starlets try to make a 
fifteen-cent coffee at Schwab’s last for 
hours, the word was out: 

“Tony’s making the night life scene 
with Judy Balaban.” 

The word had been passed along earlier 
in the plush sanctums of Bel Air and 
Beverly Hills where the elite meet. In 
New York the Sardi’s set and the Downey’s 
crowd pored over the columns and com- 
mented on the Shelley-Tony split. 

Director Frank Corsaro, long a friend 
to both, said to another friend: “They’re 
both high strung, but they always get to- 
gether. We'll see.” Frank had directed 
“Hatful of Rain,” the play that brought 
the two together, first as stage lovers, then 
offstage lovebirds. He was hopeful for 
them. But others weren’t. An actress who 
had worked with Shelley and knew her 
well said: “She acts like a ‘character’ to 
hide her insecurities. But I know that this 
is killing her. I talked to her a couple of 
weeks ago and it doesn’t look good.” 
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How had this all come to pass? How had 
yesterday’s bright and shiny romance de- 
teriorated into today’s losing battle? It 
began with another lost love, when Bea- 
trice Bakalayar Franciosa filed for divorce 
from Anthony Papaleo Franciosa. The 
grounds were willful desertion, and the 
other woman not mentioned was Shelley 
Winters. That was April, 1957. On May 4, 
Tony and Shelley—Shirley Schrift—were 
quietly married in Carson City, Nevada, 
by a justice of the peace. Their ages were 
recorded on the license—she was thirty- 
four, he was twenty-eight. 

It was her third marriage and she was 
wary of another strike-out. She had been 
Mrs. Mack Meyer, wife of a Chicago tex- 
tile salesman, for four years in the Furious 
Forties. Then a divorcee for nearly six 
years, until Vittorio Gassman came into 
her life. They were married in April, 1952, 
separated by autumn, 1953, reconciled with 
the birth of baby Vittoria, and finally di- 
vorced in June, 1954. 

“T’ll never marry an actor again,” Shelley 
told the newspapers. “They’re all ego- 
maniacs.” 

But when she met Tony, she backed 
down on the declaration. Tony was dif- 
ferent, with him there’d be no third strike. 
And she wasn’t the only one who thought 
so. His own cousin, actor Richard LePore, 
said at the time, “Those two have a lot in 
common. And to me, Tony’s the most 
understanding guy in the whole world.” 


The rumors start 


Contrary to Richard’s high hopes, the 
rumors of unmatching temperaments be- 
gan to pop. They fought, kissed, made up, 
fought, kissed, and made up. But Tony 
became more restless with every year of 
marriage. First the rumor came flying 
across the Atlantic that he and luscious 
Ava Gardner were making more than just 
a movie called “The Naked Maja” together 
in Spain. 

Shelley, furious at the gossip, flew to his 
side. She told reporters then that Tony 
and Ava were “.. . just two people mak- 
ing a movie together. And Tony and I 
couldn’t be happier.” 

How well, and for how long she chose 
to believe her own statements, is a ques- 
tion. There were other rumors, then the 
separation, and Tony met Judy Balaban, 
who was also separated. 

Judy and Jay Kanter had been married 
at about the time Shelley and Tony were 
starting their own storm-and-love-tossed 
union. en Jay, an agent, moved up to 
vice president at MCA, his new job was 
so demanding that sometimes he saw his 
wife for only a few hours a week. She 
chafed at her loneliness, and in time they 
separated. But she told everyone: “We’re 
trying to work out our differences. The 
separation is only temporary.” 

The Kanters did reconcile, with Jay try- 
ing to rearrange his working schedule to 
give his wife more time. But schedule or 
no, she left again. And when she was 
introduced to Tony, at a party in Beverly 
Hills, sparks flew, followed swiftly by 
rumors of romance. 

To all this Shelley said, “I’m still mar- 
ried to him, that’s all I know. Anything 
else that should be said will have to come 
from Tony.” 

The “anything else” was said. Judy and 
he were “just friends.” 

When Shelley flew East to star in a play, 
“Invitation to a March,” Tony promised 
he’d phone her regularly. But instead, the 
distance between them appears to be wid- 


ening. She stayed alone in the East, he 
stayed on the Coast. Shelley could no long- 
er hide her unhappiness. During the tryouts 
of the play, she began to eat almost com- 
pulsively and gained sixteen pounds. Some 
say it was her feelings of insecurity about 
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her marriage that began to show in her 
work, too. She found it difficult to remem- 
ber her dialogue, she seemed continually 
worried that other members of the cast 
were stealing her scenes, she began to ask 
for changes in the script. “She’s her own 
worst enemy,” people said. In the end, she 
withdrew from the play and checked into 
a hospital to lose the extra weight. 

Her friends fear the marriage has reached 
the point of no return. They know that 
the Academy Award she won last April 
for her emoting in “Diary of Anne Frank” 
gives her little solace—that this dedicated 
actress would toss ten Oscars overboard 
for one Tony. “You can’t curl up at night 
with an award,” she has said. 


But she hasn’t given up, either. She 
said, “Maybe I made a mistake marrying 
Vittorio, and maybe Tony is tempera- 
mental the same as Vittorio was, but this 
marriage is no mistake. I’m sure of that.” 

So she still looks in the mirror and frets. 
I'll lose more weight. I'll look younger. 
I'll watch my manners, and cause no more 
scenes Tony hates. I’ll improve. I'll try... 

Yes, she’ll try, that’s for sure. Tony is 
her whole life. But can she do it? 

ApbAM MITCHELL 


SHELLEY STARS IN “LET NO MAN WRITE MY 
EPITAPH” FOR COLUMBIA AND “A MATTER OF 
CONVICTION” 





WHAT CHURCH 
DOES SANTA 
GO TO? 


Continued from page 35 


“Oh,” Kelly says and turns back to 
her letter. But then, suddenly, she turns 
around again. “Mommy, what church does 
Santa Claus go to?” 

Janet and Tony look at each other. And 
then Janet finds an answer. Kelly listens 
while Mommy tells about Christmas be- 
fore she was even born. 

“Remember that Christmas when we 
were just married?” Janet says to Tony. 
“Remember Paris that Christmas? We went 
walking on the Left Bank and we found a 
little church that had Midnight Mass and 
we decided to go in. Remember? At first 
you didn’t quite want to. We were still 
feeling our way around in each other’s 
religions then—kind of afraid of offending 
each other. 

“And you said. ‘How can I go into a 
church and not pray?’ And I said, ‘Well, 
I'm not Catholic, either, and this is a 
Catholic church. But I'll say the prayer I 
want to say, and you say the one you want 
to say, and God will hear us both.’ ” 

Tony nods. His eyes move slowly around 
the warm, comfortable room, resting on 
Kelly at the desk and then on Jamie in 
her playpen. “Yes,” he says at last. “He 
must have heard us, all right... .” 

They were silent a moment. Then Janet 
says softly, “And the year before that, 
Tony, remember our very first Christmas?” 

“Sure. Sure I do.” 

“We started going together in August—” 

“And that Christmas you took me home 
to your folks and I saw their tree—” 

“And you’d never seen one before—” 

“Oh, Pd seen one,” Tony corrects. “But 
only in store windows and things. I hadn’t 
actually ever been in someone’s house at 
Christmas when there was a tree. I never 
knew any Gentiles that well, I guess.” 

“But you liked it. And what you said,” 
Janet recalls, “was ‘Let’s get one for my 
folks!’ 

“And your poor father didn’t know what 
to make of it!” 

“Yeah,” Tony says, his voice growing 
husky. “Yeah, my father—” 

For a moment they are both silent. 
Tony’s father had been dead for more 
than a year now, but the pain of it was 
still there. Janet takes his hands in hers. 

Tony chews at his lower lip. “Jan, re- 
member how he looked at that tree? He 
didn’t like it at first, remember? Only he 
was so nuts about you, he didn’t want to 
say anything.” 

“And then when he saw how excited 
and pleased your brother Bobby was—” 

Tony’s voice grows lighter. “And how 


pretty Mom made it with all that tinsel—” 

“And then we put a six-pointed star on 
top instead of a regular five-pointed one—” 

“Yeah, a Star of David.” 

“Then,” Janet finishes, “then he said, 
‘How can anything that gives so much 
pleasure be bad for the soul?’ And he loved 
= 


“He must have,” Tony agrees, “because 
the next year he went out and got one 
for the family himself!” 

All that morning and afternoon, friends 
come and go, bringing wrapped Christmas 
presents for the Curtises, taking gifts 
from the diminishing pile in the hall closet. 
There is excitement, and Kelly asks, “Why 
can’t we open them now?” And Janet an- 
swers, “No, we must wait two weeks until 
Christmas morning.” 


Papa and Christmas 


It is four o’clock that afternoon when 
Tony’s mother and brother Bobby come in 
with gifts for the children and for Janet 
and Tony. 

Mrs. Schwartz’s voice is gentle. “How 
well the children look, Janet. Papa would 
like to see them... .” 

“IT know,” Janet answers softly. “We 
were talking about him just before—Tony 
and I. We were remembering how he came 
to enjoy Christmas. And how he gave me 
something, too—Passover. You remember 
the first time I went to a Passover Seder at 
your house?” 

Mrs. Schwartz smiles. “You kept whis- 
pering to Tony, ‘What is he saying, what 
is he saying?’ when Papa read the Hebrew. 
So, after that, we had some in English, 
too. Papa would have been proud this 
year to hear Tony read the service so well. 
He would have been pleased Tony hasn’t 
forgotten his Hebrew after all.” 

“Forgotten it?” Janet says indignantly. 
“IT should say not. Do you know he says 
a Hebrew prayer every night when Kelly 
goes to sleep?” 

“He does?” Mrs. Schwartz turns to her 
son. “Tony, I didn’t know that.” 

“Had to, in self-defense,” Tony says, 
grinning. “First Janet taught Kelly all 
those other little prayers—” 

“Now I Lay Me Down .. .” Janet says. 

“And then ‘The Lord’s Prayer’ . 

“And lately,’ Tony says, “since we’ve 
had a Catholic relief nurse from time to 
time, Kelly’s saying a ‘Hail Mary’ too! So, 
a few months ago, I decided to provide a 
little balance. And I remembered the 
prayer Papa taught me to say when I was 
a little boy— 

“Praised be Thou, O Lord, our God, 
King of the Universe, who causest my 
eyes to close in sleep... .” 

For a moment, they sit in silence. Then 
Janet says, “Kelly calls that one her 
‘Jewish prayer, She’s even learned a little 
bit of it in Hebrew.” 

“IT told her,” Tony says, “if she learns 
the whole thing, I'll teach her to ask the 
four questions in Hebrew for Passover 


FOR U.A. SEE TONY FRANCIOSA | 
IN “GO NAKED IN THE WORLD” FOR M-G-M. | 








JUST OUT- 
TWO GREAT 
NEW ALBUMS 


PHOTOPLAY ALBUM is a6 terrific 
book! Primarily, it is a picture book. But 
not an ordinary picture book. Here’s the 
most exciting collection of photographs 
ever put between the covers of a book! 
Here are dreamiest pictures of your 
favorite Hollywood stars . . . big size! 
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Here is a brand new edition of TV’s TOP 
STARS .. . and it’s the greatest. This 
wonderful new 196] edition contains the 
complete up-to-date life stories of 95 
great television stars. You will really en- 
joy this book. Get your copy while they 
are still available. 
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For fuller reviews see Puotortay for the 
months indicated. For full reviews this month, 
see page 6. (A—ADULT F—FAMILY) 


ALL THE FINE YOUNG CANNIBALS— 
M-G-M; CinemaScope, Metrocolor: The sincere 
efforts of Bob Wagner, Natalie Wood, George 
Hamilton, Susan Kohner hold your interest in 
a confused story of Southerners who take their 
sex problems to New York. (A) October 


ALL THE YOUNG MEN—Columbia; Earnest 
but often familiar drama of youth at war. In 
Korea, Sidney Poitier leads a cut-off Marine 
platoon that includes vet Alan Ladd and 
greener James Darren, Glenn Corbett, Ingemar 
Johansson. (F) September 
ANOTHER SKY—Harrison: As a _ reserved 
Englishwoman arriving in Marrakech, Victoria 
Grayson becomes infatuated with a young Arab 
and plunges into a strange world. Slow-paced 
and poetic; filmed in Morocco. (A) December 


BETWEEN TIME AND ETERNITY—U-I, 
Pathe Color: Old formula set in lovely Balearic 
Island backgrounds. Given only a short time 
to live, Lilli Palmer dallies with handsome 
native Carlos Thompson. (A) November 
BUTTERFIELD 8—M-G-M; CinemaScope, 
Metrocolor: Liz Taylor does her strongest act- 
ing in this bitter case study of a New York 
party girl, who hurts not only herself but her 
married lover (Laurence Harvey) and her de- 
spairing friend (Eddie Fisher). (A) December 


CROWDED SKY, THE—Warners, Techni- 
color: Efrem Zimbalist Jr. pilots a Navy jet 
fated to crash with Dana Andrews’ transport, 
which carries the usual quota of emotional pas- 
sengers. Overplotted but tense. (A) October 


DARK AT THE TOP OF THE STAIRS, THE 
—Warners, Technicolor: Robert Preston, Dor- 
othy McGuire, teenager Shirley Knight por- 
tray warmly the problems of an average family 
in Oklahoma of the 1920's. (A) November 
ELMER GANTRY—U.A.: Memorable charac- 
ters fill a warm-blooded, courageous movie, 
with Burt Lancaster and Jean Simmons as re- 
vivalists. Are they phony or honest ? Newspaper- 
man Arthur Kennedy wonders. (A) October 


HIGH TIME—20th; CinemaScope, De Luxe 
Color: Amiable campus musical casts Bing 
Crosby as a fiftyish freshman, Fabian as his 
roommate, Tuesday Weld as a kookie coed. 
There’s one switch on the old college comedy: 
These students actually study! (F) December 


I AIM AT THE STARS—Columbia: Exciting 
science-fact story, politically tricky. Curt Jur- 
gens, as rocket wizard Wernher von Braun, 
rouses doubts in wife Victoria Shaw and Nazi- 
hating newsman James Daly. (F) November 
I'M ALL RIGHT, JACK—Columbia: Those 
sly British turn labor-management relations 
into a laugh-loaded shambles. As a shop stew- 
ard, Peter Sellers creates a deadpan master- 
piece. Ilan Carmichael’s a bumbler whose hon- 
esty starts a riot. (A) July 


INHERIT THE WIND—U.A.: Two great old 
pros, Spencer Tracy and Fredric March, argue 
over teacher Dick York’s fate in a robust fiction 


version of Tennessee's “monkey trial” of the 
1920°s. Reporter Gene Kelly covers a hot story 
—that still sizzles. (F) December 


KEY WITNESS—M-G-M: Incredible crime 
yarn finds Jeffrey Hunter’s model family in 
danger after he sees a killing committed by 
Dennis Hopper, head of a j.d. gang. This 
hardly flatters L.A. cops. (A) December 


LET NO MAN WRITE MY EPITAPH—Co- 
lumbia: James Darren scores in a sordid but 
sentimental slum drama, as Shelley Winters’ 
son. Derelicts led by Burl Ives strive to save 
the boy from crime. (A) November 


LET’S MAKE LOVE—20th; CinemaScope, De 
Luxe Color: Big, blowzy musical with dazzling 
stars. Billionaire Yves Montand, hiding his 
identity, joins a little-theater troupe and falls 
for Marilyn Monroe. (A) November 


MIDNIGHT LACE—U-I, Eastman Color: 
Doris Day looks lovely and scared stiff in an 
eye-soothing, nerve-frazzling mystery. As wife 
of London financier Rex Harrison, she’s 
badgered by threatening phone calls. Myrna 
Loy’s her American aunt. (F) December 


SEVEN WAYS FROM SUNDOWN—U-I, East- 
man Color: In an unassuming horse opera, 
new Texas Ranger Audie Murphy has trouble 
chasing outlaw Barry Sullivan—because Barry 
is too doggone lovable! (F) November 


SONG WITHOUT END—Columbia; Cinema- 
Scope, Eastman Color: Dirk Bogarde’s roman- 
tic good looks suit the role of composer-pianist 
Franz Liszt, whose life is seen as a piano con- 
cert and costume pageant, with stormy personal 
drama on the side. (A) September 


SUNRISE AT CAMPOBELLO — Warners, 
Technicolor: Intimate closeup of the Roose- 
velt family during his battle with polio. Ralph 
Bellamy, as FDR, and Greer Garson, as his 
wife, give fine emotional performances—and 
accurate impersonations. (F) December 


SURPRISE PACKAGE—Columbia: Yul Bryn- 
ner and Mitzi Gaynor, as an American gangster 
and girlfriend exiled to a Greek island, breeze 
through a talky, funny thriller. Noel Coward’s 
a witty unemployed king. (A) November 


TEN WHO DARED—Buena Vista, Techni- 
color: Forthrightly aimed at young fanciers of 
action and history. John Beal plays the scientist 
who ran Colorado River rapids to map the 
Grand Canyon country. (F) December 


UNDER TEN FLAGS—Paramount: Brisk, fact- 
based adventure casts Van Heflin as chivalrous 
captain of a War II German sea raider that 
takes on many disguises, baffling British ad- 
miral Charles Laughton. (F) November 


WEDDINGS AND BABIES—Engel: The title 
names the speciality of John Myhers, as a pho- 
tographer in New York’s Little Italy, clinging 
to bachelorhood in spite of Viveca Lindfors’ 
efforts. Charmingly real. (A) November 


WHERE THE HOT WIND BLOWS—M.-G.-M: 
Sensation-filled, grimly amusing (for those not 
easily shocked). In a decadent Italian fishing 
village, Gina Lollobrigida evades Yves Mon- 
tand’s clutches. (A) December 





next year, and show Bobby he’s not the 
youngest in the family any more!” 

“You're going to have Passover every 
year, Tony?” Mrs. Schwartz asks. 

“We'll have Passover and Chanukah and 
Christmas,” Janet says. “We don’t want to 
impose our beliefs on the girls. We want 
to give them as much as we can of each 
religion—and then, someday, let them 
choose for themselves. 

“It’s a problem,” Janet admits. “Like 
Sunday school. We were thinking maybe 
we would send them to the Unitarian 
Sunday School. That’s almost interdenomi- 
national. It’ll kind of get them in the habit 
of religion. You know, tell them about 
God without insisting that they believe 
~~ special set of rules or anything like 

at.” 

Janet looks at Tony. “We'll have to think 
it over and decide,” she adds. “I know if 
we have a son, Tony wants him to have a 
Bris when he’s eight days old, and a Bar 
Mitzvah when he’s thirteen. . . .” 

“Yes,” Tony says. “I'd like that. But then, 
Jan, that would make him a Jew pretty 
thoroughly, wouldn’t it? And where does 
he get his freedom of choice then? I mean, 
we can’t bring up a boy one way and the 
girls another. It wouldn’t be—” his voice 
trails off as the door bursts open and 
Bobby appears, with a sleeping Jamie in 
his arms and Kelly right behind him. 
They’d been playing pickaback. 

“Whew!” he explodes. “I’m beat!” He sets 
Jamie down on the couch and she promptly 
rolls over, fast asleep. “And I think this 
one is, too.” 

“Both of them are,” Janet says. “How 
about bed?” 

Jamie, breathing peacefully on the couch, 
makes no protest. But Kelly objects. “No,” 
she wails. “Daddy, you promised! Daddy, 
tell me again about Christmas, the way you 
told me about Chanukah and the candles 
and the light that burned for eight days.” 


Love is what matters 


For a second, Tony looks back at Janet, 
questioning. But she only nods her head, 
and waits. Slowly, Tony turns back to his 
daughter. 

“All right, Honey,” he says. “Well, 
Christmas is really a birthday party that 
everyone has for a little baby who was 
born a long time ago. Some people think 
this little baby was really God himself, 
come down to earth to live here for a while. 
Some people aren’t sure about that. But 
everyone loves the little baby because he 
grew up to be such a good, wonderful 
man, who loved little children and helped 
people wherever he went. The name of the 
baby was Jesus, and he was born far away 
across the ocean in a place called Bethle- 
PR cos 

Janet Leigh Curtis turns to her mother- 
in-law. “It will all work out, Mother 
Schwartz,” she says. “Tony and I love 
each other . . . and love our children .. . 
and love God. Kelly and Jamie are going 
to grow up the same way. And with love, 
we'll find the answers together, all of us— 
together.” 

“Yes,” her mother-in-law says. “Love is 
what matters. The rest—the rest will all 
work out.” And the two women smile 
affectionately at each other as they listen 
to Tony’s story. 

And in the window of the living room, 
where they and Bobby sit in comfortable 
silence, the lights of the great Christmas 
tree will shine. Only a few nights earlier, 
in that window, the lights of the Chanukah 
candles flicker instead. 

But the glow is the same. 


—CHARLOTTE DINTER 


See Tony in U-I’s “Spartacus,” “The Great 
Impostor” and “The Sixth Man.” Be sure 
to watch for Janet in Columbia’s “Pepe.” 

















































I WAS SCHEDULED 
TO DIE 


Continued from page 53 


But we never do, do we? Looking across 
the blue-emerald green Mediterranean wa- 
ter, Rock Hudson probably, even if he 
stopped his thoughts, could never have 
predicted what was to await him later that 
same day. If he had, you can be sure he 
would never have left shore. 

Rock stood at the edge of the water, 
shoulders slouched, hands dug deep into 
the pockets of his khaki pants, squinting 
into the glare that reflected off the Medi- 
terranean. The water was so blue and calm. 

“An uneventful day for sailors,” he 
thought, “but a perfect one for sightseeing.” 
He felt as excited as a kid at the prospect 
of the trip down the coast through the 
Lérin Islands. He’d heard so much about 
them that when Mrs. Barclay, wife of his 
friend Eddie Barclay, the composer and 
orchestra leader, had offered to show them 
to him, he’d said yes immediately. 

He’d left the hotel early that morning 
to make the most of his few days in Cannes 
and now found he had almost an hour be- 
fore meeting Mrs. Barclay at the boat- 
house where the Hello was moored. He 
walked along the beach until he found a 
deserted spot and stretched out on the 
sand. “Better relax while I can,” he 
thought. That night, he had to leave for 
Portofino to start the movie, “Come Sep- 
tember.” 

“The Mediterranean’s a long way from 
Lake Michigan,” he laughed to himself. 
As a kid, he used to spend summers at 
Lake Michigan, at his aunt’s place. He’d 
learned to swim there. Nobody thought 
he’d turn out to be such a good swimmer. 
He above all; he felt he was too tall and 
too clumsy to ever be good at anything. 

It was funny. He had dreams of drown- 
ing. He couldn’t remember if they’d begun 
after the accident, the one where he’d been 
surfboarding and had broken his shoul- 
der. For a while, he had been afraid he 
might lose his first big role, in “Magnificent 
Obsession,” because of it, but he made the 
doctors strap him up and somehow he got 
through the filming. “Funny,” he thought, 
“that I should remember that today.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and sat up 
noticing, for the first time, the little boy 
who was crouched down on the sand 
watching him. 

Hoping he remembered the difference 
between the words for morning and night 
in French, he called: “Bonjour.” The boy 
quickly turned away, pretending to look 
at the water, and dug his toes deeper into 
the sand, but he couldn’t resist looking 
back. 

Somehow, mostly through sign language, 
he fousid out that the boy’s father was a 
sailor and was on a trip. They were friends 
by the time the boy’s mother came look- 
ing for him. She had to call three times 
before the child answered, and as he 
walked slowly toward her, he kept turn- 
ing around every few yards to wave good- 
bye again. 

Rock understood how lonely the boy 
was. It was hard to have someone go away 
and leave you. 

He had been only six when his father 
had left them. When he returned home 
from a visit to his grandparents’ farm and 
found his father gone, he couldn’t under- 
stand why he would go away without even 
saying goodbye to him. They had always 
done lots of things together and whenever 
he visited his dad at his garage, he’d try 
to stop working for a while and talk to 
him. And, at night, they’d play ball behind 





the house until it was too dark to see. 
“Someday you'll be a baseball player, 
Son,” his father would say. But it his 


mother were listening, she’d say: “My son | 
is going to be a surgeon,” and sometimes | 


they’d argue about it. But they hardly 
ever got mad. 


‘‘He’ll come back to me’’ 
He could only remember one time when 


his father hit him. That was the morning | 


he didn’t want him to go to work and he 
stood in the doorway blocking the way. 
Finally his dad got mad and hit him. But 
later in the day, when he came home for 
lunch, he’d forgotten all about it and had 
brought him a burned-out spark plug for 
his collection. 

That’s why he couldn’t believe his father 
had really gone, and mornings he’d come 
down to breakfast expecting to see him 
there. His mother couldn’t believe it, 
either. She used to say over and over to 
her mother: “Roy will come back to me. 
He’ll come back to me. I know he will.” 

But he never did, even though the next 
year his mother took him all the way out 
to Los Angeles where his father was work- 
ing. His dad was very nice to them, but a 
couple of days later, when they took the 
bus back to Winnetka, he didn’t come with 
them. 

Although no one ever said it out loud, 
he got the feeling that if only he’d been 
home his father would never have gone 
away, that he cared too much for him to 
have ever left him. It was his fault that 
it had happened, he told himself. He was 
responsible for his mother’s unhappiness. 
She was so beautiful and used to be so 
gay that he wished he could help her. He 
wanted to talk to his father about it but 
he didn’t see him again for a long time. 

One day, when he was twelve, the door- 
bell rang and he answered it. A man was 
standing there. He didn’t recognize him, 
but answered politely when he said: “Hi, 
kid. How are you? I’ve . . . been wanting 
a Pe 

A shout from his mother interrupted him 
and he was sent upstairs to his room. He 
didn’t find out until a long time later that 
it had been his father, and that he was 
told not to bother him again. He never 
did. Years later, Rock looked him up in 
California and lived with him for a while, 
but it was too late—he was grown up then. 

Rock now looked up. The wind had 
suddenly shifted and blew up a light cloud 
of sand. With a practiced navigator’s eye, 
he looked at the sun and judged it was 
time to leave. He kicked off his sneakers 
and started, barefooted, toward the boat. 

He knew there were people who said he 
decided on the spur of the moment to try 
for the movies just because he was good- 
looking. “It isn’t true,” he’d protested over 
and over. “I never thought that. If I met 
myself on the street, I’d think nothing of 
me. 


He’d decided long ago, when he was ten 
years old, that he wanted to act. But he 
never dared tell anyone. He was so shy 
and so tall and gangling that he thought 
they would have made fun of him. And 
even after he started making movies, 
whenever anyone on the set laughed dur- 
ing one of his scenes, he was sure they 
were laughing at him. 

He’d gotten over a lot of his shyness, 
though. “You can’t make over forty movies 
in ten years without loosening up a bit,” 
he’d said recently. And when people told 
him he had become a good actor, he was 
pleased, but added honestly: “I should 


have. If you don’t learn anything after 
making as many movies as I have, you’ve 
got to be stupid.” 

He could laugh at a lot of things now | 
that had seemed pretty terrible at the time. | 
Like the night he had gone to a party and 
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At one time or another 
a great many “normal” 
people have thought 
that they were going 
crazy. It has been es- 
timated that 25% of all 
adult Americans think 
that they have had 
emotional problems se- 
rious enough to war- 
rant medical assistance. 
On page 191 of his new 
book entitled, You Are 
Slipping, Daniel C. 
M.D., has these encouraging 





Munro, 
words to say: 


“I have pointed out the cause of 
most of our mental or nervous 
breakdowns as the depositing of 
cholesterol in artery walls of our 
mental-nervous equipment, inter- 
fering with the normal conduction 
of brain waves to and from the 
brain. Then since that is the condi- 
tion, it is obvious that the problem 
is to stop depositing cholesterol 
and to withdraw some that has 
been already deposited. THIS CAN 
BE DONE.” 


The methods—the diets—and the help 
you need to stop depositing cholesterol 
are all explained in Dr. Munro’s fascinat- 
ing new book. 


In this book, You Are Slipping, you 
will learn what modern research in bio- 
chemistry has found will benefit you. 
The price of this remarkable book is only 
$3.00 at all bookstores—or if more con- 
venient, mail coupon now. 


fPeetereeeueeeeee eseeeeeeeeeee25 


a Bartholomew House, Inc. Dept WG-161 # 


: 205 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. : 
a Send me Dr. Munro's latest book, You § 
a Are Slipping. I enclose $3.00. If not de- # 
a lighted, I will return book within 7 days 8 
# and you will refund my $3.00—at once. : 
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315—Bridal sampler is easy to 
embroider and frame. Transfer 
12x16”, color chart, directions. 





7398—For a dreamland quilt, 
transfer of 9 nursery pals, each 


6x7”. Color chart, directions. 





7378—Sew asailor dress. Trans- 
fer, pattern pieces for child’s 
sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10. State size. 


send 35¢ in coins for each pattern to: Photoplay. 
Needlecraft Service, P.O. Box 123, Old Chelsea 
Sta., New York 11, N. Y. Add 5¢ for Ist-class mail- 
ing. For Needlecraft Book, send 25¢. For full-color 

Catalog of Fall and Winter Fashions, send 35¢. 


suddenly found himself standing next te 
Ingrid Bergman. She chatted easily with 
him but he couldn’t think of a thing to say 
until finally, in desperation, he said in a 
loud voice: “Gee, you sure are tall.” Try- 
ing to hide her smile, she’d answered: “So 
are you.” 

And the time he was introduced to Bar- 
bara Stanwyck and she mentioned one of 
her early movies and the year it had been 
made. He was so embarrassed that he 
hadn’t seen it, he blurted out truthfully: 
“I don’t remember it. I was only four years 
old at the time.” He was horrified at what 
he’d said, but it didn’t keep them from 
becoming friends. 

He wasn’t the kind of person who needed 
a lot of friends, but he’d made some very 
good ones; people like the Barclays, he 
thought, and waved to Mrs. Barclay who 
had just arrived at the boathouse. He 


| started to run down the pier toward the 











| 


Hello, then, remembering, quickly slipped 
on his sneakers. 

As soon as they got on board, the pilot 
cast off and for a while, he kept the boat 
close to the shore so that Mrs. Barclay 
could point out the landmarks that had 
made the Lérin Islands so famous. Then 
they headed out to sea on their way to 
Sainte Marguerite Island, where they were 
to have lunch. “‘Man in an Iron Mask’ 
was made there,” Mrs. Barclay said, and, 
remembering how gloomy the setting of 
that movie had been, he thought it was 
a strange place for lunch. 

She must have read his thought, for 
she said: “Don’t worry, Rock, it’s a beauti- 
ful island, and the restaurant is excellent.” 

He laughed and stretched lazily in his 
chair. 

“T couldn’t have asked for a better end- 
ing to my vacation,” he said, opening one 
eye long enough to look over at Mrs. 
Barclay. 

“It’s not over yet,” she answered and 
they both laughed. 

But he meant it, he thought to himself. 
He had really enjoyed this trip. Maybe 
part of the fun was traveling under a dif- 
ferent name and being able to go around 
without people recognizing him. He hadn’t 
been able to do that for a long time and 
it gave him a strange sense of freedom ... 
the way he had felt after he’d gotten out 
of the Navy before he went to Hollywood. 

In Paris, he’d stayed at a wonderful, old, 
shuttered hotel that faced onto a quiet 
square. Days, he’d wandered up and down 
the narrow cobblestone streets of the 


| Latin Quarter, rummaging through an- 


tique shops, finding rare collector’s rec- 
ords, buying fresh fruit at the outdoor 
market and thumbing through the old 
books and prints in the stalls that lined 


| the Seine. 


He took long siestas in the afternoon 
and almost every night he went to the 
Kwai Samba, a Senegalese night club that 
was a favorite hangout of visiting actors. 
Marlon Brando always went there when 
he was in Paris and played the bongo 
drums with the band. 

They had a good orchestra and all sorts 
of exotic African foods he’d never heard 
of, like palm tree hearts. A couple of 
times he found himself wishing Jim Mat- 
teoni were there. Jimmy had been his 
closest friend ever since grade school and 
they had both been crazy about jazz. In 
fact, somewhere in his collection there 
was a record they’d made together with 
Jim playing the piano and him talking the 
lyrics. 

“It’s strange,” he thought to himself now, 
rocking easily with the steady movement 
of the boat, “that so many things seem to 
remind me of things that happened before 


| I went to Hollywood. It’s probably because 


I haven’t relaxed so completely in a long 
time.” 


The warmth of the tropical sun and the 


drone of the motor lulled him to sleep, till 
a spray of cold sea air was dashed against 
his face. He awoke, startled, and for an 
instant, blinded by the brilliant sunlight, 
couldn’t remember where he was. 

Mrs. Barclay noticed he was awake and 
called: “We’re almost there. That’s the 
tip of Sainte Marguerite up ahead.” 

Rock shaded his eyes with his hand and 
tried to see but the glare was too strong 
and he leaned his back against the rail. 
The pilot was saying something in French 
and Mrs. Barclay explained: “He says 
there’s a motorboat over there,” she 
pointed, “pulling a water-skier.” 


““Jump!”’ 


“Wish I’d had more time for that while 
I was here,” Rock said, turning to watch 
the motor boat speeding toward them. 

“Hey, what’s the matter with him!” Rock 
suddenly asked. “Doesn’t he see us?” And 
both he and Mrs. Barclay started yelling 
and waving to the other pilot. 

But the man was looking behind him, 
at the skier, and didn’t notice them. The 
Hello’s pilot frantically tried to change his 
course, but he couldn’t, and as_ they 
watched, horrified, the boat sped closer, 
heading straight for them. 

“Jump!” Rock shouted to Mrs. Barclay 
and the pilot and, even as he started to 
dive after them, the boats collided. 

He heard the splintering of wood and 
saw the flash of the green, white and red 
Italian flag, still gaily flying from the other 
boat, as it bounced through the air and 
seemed to sail right over the top of the 
Hello. Then he hit the water. 

It was cold and the backwash from the 
two boats crashed down on him and 
stunned him. Only half-conscious, he felt 
himself sinking, the weight of his body 
and his wet clothes dragging him down, 
deeper and deeper, into the blackness of 
the water. Then he must have blacked 
out. 

Hours later—it seemed like days—after 
they had been picked up and brought 
back to the port of Cannes, Rock and Mrs. 
Barclay were sitting before an open fire, 
wrapped in blankets and drinking hot 
coffee. 

Rock sat thinking a long while and then 
said: “You know, when I hit that water, 
I didn’t know if it were really happening, 
or if I were dreaming again. There are 
two dreams, nightmares really, that I 
have over and over. One, I’ve had all my 
life. I guess it must have something to 
do with claustrophobia. It’s always the 
same, the inside of a tool shop. As I walk 
through the door the tools that are lined 
up on each wall start closing in on me 
and finally I wind up sitting at a little 
machine with a tape running through it 
and a crazy needle making marks on the 
tape. After, I wake up in a cold sweat. 

“The other,” he stopped talking and 
sipped more coffee, then went on, “the 
other one’s where I dream I’m drowning. 
It’s terrible at first, but then I get so I can 
breathe under water and I swim all 
around and have a hell of a time! It was 
like that today.” 

He was silent for a few minutes, then 
said: “You know, it’s funny. Last time 
I had that dream, I told some people 
about it and an older woman who was 
sitting with us said: ‘Be careful! Dreams 
can come true, you know.’ She got mad 
when I laughed,” he added. “I wonder 
what she’d have to say about what hap- 
pened today,” and then, as though he 
wanted to chase the thought away, he 
stood up and tossed off his blanket. 

“Guess I'd better start packing or I'll 
miss the train to Portofino.’ —G. Divas 


Rock can be seen in “The Day of the 
Gun” and “Come September” for U-I. 
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LANA’S FLIRTING 
WITH DANGER 


Continued from page 29 


On the sunny, quiet afternoon of August 
30th, a sleepy clerk in the marriage bureau 
at the county courthouse in Santa Ana, 
California, some thirty-five miles from 
Hollywood, looked up in amazement as he 
recognized the couple standing before him. 
He didn’t need to ask their names, but he 
went through the formalities and then 
wrote down “Lana Turner” and “Frederick 
Clemens May.” 

“We were driving to his ranch,” Lana 
explained quickly, “and we decided to take 
out a license. It was all so sudden.” 

But Lana, as she has done in the past, 
was winking at the truth. She stood at 
Fred’s side, calmly playing her role. But 
the third person in the drama was missing 
—Cheryl was offstage, waiting behind the 
gray walls of the El Retiro School for 
Girls for whatever fate would bring her 
now. 

If the clerk knew that he wasn’t saying. 
But this decision couldn’t have been all 
that sudden. In California, you can’t apply 
for a license without a doctor’s certificate, 
and the necessary examinations and labor- 
atory tests take at least twenty-four hours 
before the results are known. The clerk 
looked up quizzically at Lana, but her 
half-closed eyes were fixed on an in- 
visible spot somewhere past his head. 

Her fiance, tanned, crewcut Fred May, 
avoided the clerk’s glance, too. And after 
that, the couple gave only the answers 
necessary to fill out the form. 

They did not say why they had decided 
to marry in California, where the three- 
day waiting period is a lot of days when 
you're trying to keep a secret. 

They did not say when they would 
marry, or where. 

The clerk continued to fill out the li- 
cense. May said he was 43 and that his 
occupation was “rancher.” Lana gave her 
age as 39 and said she had been married 
four times previously. May said that he, 
too, had been married before—once. “Sign 
here,” the clerk said, making an “x” to 
indicate the proper line. They signed, took 
the license with them and then drove off 
to celebrate at the Del Mar race track. 

In an hour, the news was out. Sur- 
rounded by reporters, Fred May was tri- 
umphant. “Only two people were in on 
our secret,” he said. “Lana’s daughter, 
Cheryl, who is overjoyed that her mother 
is finding happiness. And Lana’s mother, 
Mrs. Myrtle Turner, who also approves.” 

But the three-day waiting period ended 
with no sign that they’d set a date. “It'll 
be September 5th,” a friend revealed. 
“Lana told me that five is a lucky number 
for her and Fred.” In her fifth marriage, 
she might grasp at anything that would 
change her luck. But the day passed, as 
did the “lucky fifths” of the months that 
followed. The question was no longer 
when they’d marry, but whether they’d 
marry at all. 

“We'll marry,” Lana insisted, and, her 
blue-green eyes averted, she added, “but 
not tomorrow. . . . I’m not holding out 
on you,” she said. “We just don’t know.” 

Fred, though, seemed to be growing im- 
patient. Angrily, he walked out on Lana 
and a group of her friends, leaving them 
seated at a restaurant table on the Strip. 
The next day, Lana shrugged the incident 
off. “We had a lovers’ quarrel, but kissed 
and made up later,” she said. Her voice 
a level as she added, “We are still in 
ove. 


But were they, as Lana pretended, still 








in love? Had it, for that matter, ever been 
love? About Fred, who had retired from 
his several businesses at 38 and now ran a 
horse ranch in Chino, there seemed no 
doubt. And Lana? What about her? 


A gamble for love 


Through it all, Lana glowed. Her eyes 
shone and her cheeks were flushed with 
excitement. She was flirting with danger 
again. The stakes were high and dazzling 
—she was gambling for love. And this 
time she might risk anything to break the 
streak of bad luck—almost like a curse— 
that had doggedly followed her so long. 
For now there glittered before her an 
added prize—Cheryl. Marriage to a solid, 
respectable man like Fred May might well 
bring her daughter back to her. 

But for Lana, love has always been a 
fatal game. She’s always played with her 
eyes closed—as if that were the only way 
she dared to play at all. 

The curse—if that’s what it was—ran 
in the family. At 14, her mother, Myrtle 
Turner, was a runaway bride. According 
to Lana, the man, her father, was a boot- 
legger, a drifter, a rock worker and a 
gentleman who changed his name often. 
After a crap game in which he won a lot 
of money, he was slugged and left tragic- 
ally to die on a San Francisco street. 

Myrtle had played once and lost. Lana 
played more often, but Fate didn’t have 
much better luck in store for her. A close 
friend tried to explain it: “She’s stupid 
about men. But most men,” he confessed, 
“are stupid about women. Maybe that’s the 
reason we all like her so much.” 

Lana, too, looked back, trying to under- 
stand. “I’ve fallen in love many times, and 
I was usually the patsy. All my life I’ve 
wanted to be loved. But I lost out every 
time.” 

At nineteen, Lana was as impatient for 
love as, later, Cheryl would be. She 
eloped with Artie Shaw after just one 
dinner date. She had acted too quickly 
and her luck was bad. The marriage failed. 
Next, she married Steve Crane but this 
love was doomed even before the wedding 
vows were said. Steve’s divorce from an- 
other woman was not yet final and the 
marriage had to be annulled. But Cheryl 
was already on the way, so they tried 
again. After his divorce was final, Lana 
and Steve re-married. By then, it was too 
late. Though friends say that Steve still 
loves her today, it wasn’t meant to be. 

Perhaps it wasn’t meant to be, either, 
with Tyrone Power—‘“the only man I ever 
loved,” Lana said recently. By the time 
they got around to getting married, Fate 
had stepped in. Ty had found Linda 
Christian. “And that was that,” said Lana. 

As for her, she found Bob Topping. 
Cheryl] was five then and she was Mommy’s 
flower girl. She was dressed up in an Em- 
pire gown of white lace over turquoise 
blue satin and her soft brown:curls peeped 
out from under a white lace bonnet. In 
the mad scramble of reporters and photog- 
raphers, she somehow got pushed and 
crowded out of the way. When Lana passed 
by close to her, she reached out eagerly 
and caught at her skirt of champagne 
colored satin. “Mommy,” she whispered. 
Lana heard her and, turning around for a 
moment, she leaned down to give her a 
kiss. “Now darling,” she told her, “you 
run along with Granny. Mommy has to 
go upstairs with Uncle Bob.” Obediently, 
she took her grandmother’s hand, but her 
eyes still followed her beautiful mother as 
she made her way up the stairway. Lana 
didn’t hear the little girl sigh nor did she 
see the bewildered look on her face. Yet 
that look was to be there often. 

“This is forever,’ Lana had said about 
Bob. But “forever” was destined to last 
only four years. 








OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR 


EVERYBODY 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN (PWC, Jan. ’64) 
UP TO $500 For Your Child’s Picture paid by advertisers. 
Send small picture for approval. (All Ages). Returned. Print 
child’s, parent’s name, address. Spotlite, 1611 La Brea, P1, 
Hollywood, California, 
BEAUTY DEMONSTRATORS—TO $5.00 hour demonstrat- 
ing Famous Hollywood Cosmetics, your neighborhood. For 
free samples, details, write Studio Girl, Dept. 1611C, Glen- 
dale, California. PAIR 
EXCELLENT INCOME POSSIBLE mailing advertising for 
Prtormation $1.00 (Fefundable)” Cortinental Maken Tee 
r . Continen 
5523, Philadelphia 43,Pa. 
MAKE $25-$50 week, clipping newspaper items for publishers. 
Some clippings worth $5 each. Particulars Free. National, 
81-WM, Knickerbocker Station, New York City. 
LADIES: EARN UP to $2.00 hour sewing babywear! No 
pouse sotinot Send postcard to Cuties, Warsaw 1, Indiana. 
ARN SPARETIME CASH Mailing Advertising Li x 
Glenway, Box 6568, Cleveland 1, Ohio. win chasensonnin 
SEW OUR READY cut aprons at home, spare time, & 
profitable. Hanky Aprons, Caldweil 3, Ark. — 
EARN $50.00 FAST, Sewing Aprons. Details Free. Redykut's, 
Loganville, Wisconsin. 

SEW OUR APRONS for merchants, Materials supplied. Jiffy 
Manufacturing, Lake Village 75, Arkans Me a pantie 
EDUCATIONAL & INSTRUCTION 
COMPLETE YOUR HIGH School at home in spare time with 
64-year-old school. Texts furnished. No classes. Diploma. 
Information booklet free. American School, Dept. X174, 
Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Illinois, a We 
FINISH HIGH SCHOOL at home. No Classes. Texts fur- 
nished. ome awarded. If 17 or over and have left school, 
write for Free assignment and catalog. Wayne School, Dept. 

WC 297, 419 S. Dearborn, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA at home. Licensed teachers, 
Approved materials. Southern States Academy, Station E-1, 
Atlanta, Georgia. tenet ; 
NORMAL PREGNANCY TABLE, $1.00. Pasner Co., Box 
2042, Livonia, Mich. re ae ae 
LOANS BY MAIL 

BORROW $50 TO nn For Any Purpose. Confidential. 2 years 
to repay. Write for free loan application. American Loan Plan, 
City National Bidg., Dept. Q-12050, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 
BORROW ye00 NOW. New Increased Loan Limit. Anywhere. 
Air Mail Service. Postal Finance, 308 Francis Building, 
Department 63-A, Louisville, Kentucky. eA 

BUSINESS & MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 





















































DISCOVER HOW TO get a really good job whether now 
employed or not. For complete confidential information write: 
Winter, 2 Ellsworth, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
3.00 HOURLY POSSIBLE assembling pump lamps Spare 
ime. Simple, Easy. No canvassing. Write: Ougor, Caldwell 
1, Arkansas, Sele Te es 
AGENTS & HELP WANTED 

EARN EXTRA MONEY selling Advertising Book Matches. 
ag Ta kit furnished. Matchcorp, Dept. WP-11, Chicago 

, Ilinois. 
60% PROFIT COSMETICS. $25 day up. Hire others. Samples, 
details. Studio Girl-Hollywood, Glendale, Calif. Dept. 1611H. 

___ STAMP COLLECTING 

IGANTIC COLLECTION FREE—Includes Triangles— 
Early United States—Animals—Commemoratives—British 
Colonies—High Value Pictorials, etc. Complete Coilection plus 
Big Illustrated Magazine all Free. Send 5c for postage, Gray 
Stamp Co., Dept. PC, Toronto, Canada. 

___ EMPLOYMENT INFORMATION | 
HIGH PAY OVERSEAS. Domestic Jobs. Men, Women. Gen- 
erous Benefits. Companies Pay Transportation. For informa- 
tion write: World Wide, Dept. A6, 149 N. Franklin St., 
Hempstead, New York. 
PERSONAL & MISCELLANEOUS 
LOANS ENTIRELY BY Mail—$600 Or Less. Strictly con- 
fidential. Repay in 24 monthly payments. Write: Budget 
Finance Co., Dept. K-120, 114 S. 17, Omaha 2, Nebr. 
_ OLD COINS & MONEY 
WE BUY RARE American coins. Complete catalogue 50c. 
Fairview, Box 1116-XB, New York City 8. 
MUSIC & MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

POEMS NEEDED IMMEDIATELY for New Songs and 
Records. Free Examination and Appraisal. Send Poems: 
Songcrafters, Acklen Station, Nashville, Tenn, 
POEMS WANTED! BEST songs recorded Free with 7-piece 
orchestra. Melodies written. Send poems, free examination. 
Songmakers, 1472-Y Broadway, New York 36. | 
POEMS WANTED FOR musical setting and recording. Send 
ome / examination. Crown Music, 49-PW West 32, 

ew Yor 



































| dk ©) 4, be Best songs recorded FREE with 
WANTED 7-piece orchestra. 


We write music. Send poems, FREE examination. 
SONGMAKERS Dent. PH, 1472 Broadway. N.Y.C. 36 
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Send 25¢ for extra 
Super-speed service 


Money Back Guaranteed! 


Just send your 
favorite snapshot or 
portrait (returned 
unharmed) and 
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A. New hair styles for the new year, 
via illustrated chart, special styling 
comb, a bit of hair spray. Toni’s 
“Adorn” with comb and booklet, $1.50* 


B. New from Fabergé: Esprit de Par- 
fum spray, a shimmery flask releasing 
a famous fragrance at a touch of its 
carved top. Here, “Flambeau,” $5.50* 


C. For year-round giving (or keeping 
luxuriously yourself) “Saponettes,” 
eight good size soap ovals lavishly 
scented with Chanel No. 5. Box, $4.00 


D. From Tussy, a magic wand, neatly 
nesting five tiny lipsticks shaded from 
pale pinks and coral to red and 
blue-red. Slender “Lipstack,” $1.75* 


E. Free introduction by Helene Cur- 
tis: the purchase price of “Endac,” 
new acne care trio, will be refunded. 


Cream 89¢, Stick and Cleanser, $1.00 


*plus tax 





Everyone expected Lana would then 
marry Fernando Lamas, but, instead, the 
groom was Lex Barker. “We’ll be happy, 
you'll see,” Lana promised Cheryl, hug- 
ging her close. “He even has a daughter 
who’s eleven, just like you. You can be 
friends and go to school together.” 

But they weren’t happy. And the girls 
weren’t friends. Their fights kept the Bel 
Air Town and Country School in an up- 
roar. And it was usually Cheryl who was 
blamed and punished—so often that the 
other girls were always laughing at her. 
She was almost relieved when she was 
finally expelled from the school. 

When this marriage, too, ended, the 
trouble between the two girls was blamed 
as part of the reason. And Lex saw a dan- 
ger that Lana’s eyes were closed to. 
“Cheryl is a difficult girl to understand,” 
he told a friend, “and I fear she will get 
into trouble one of these days unless she 
finds a friend who can help her.” 

She was a sullen girl at that time, peo- 
ple said. She was sometimes the pampered 
pet of her parents, other times the child 
who had to be left alone while Mommy 
acted and Daddy took care of his restau- 
rant. She had been often disappointed. 

“C’mon, Cherie,” her mother said one 
time, “we’re going on a picnic.” The girl 
was thrilled. But then a reporter and a 
photographer got in the car with them and 
Mommy explained they were doing some- 
thing called a “layout,” a picture story for 
a magazine. So they’d spent the whole day 
changing clothes and pretending to do 
things, but never really doing them. 

When Cheryl was twelve, she had few 
friends. The mother of one of them re- 
ported that she lit one cigarette after an- 
other, flaunting her smoking. And the fol- 
lowing year, when the girls wouldn’t stop 
teasing her over a story in a scandal 
magazine about her mother, she ran away 
from the Sacred Heart Academy in Flint- 
ridge. 

Lana blinked at the warning signals. 
She was still playing the game; she was 
dazzled, blinded as she made her most 
fatal try for love—this time with Johnny 
Stompanato. 

To Cheryl, her mother seemed success- 
ful at love. Everyone adored her, and the 
lonely girl wished she could be more like 
her. She idolized her. When, from her 
mother’s pink bedroom, she heard Stom- 
panato’s angry threats, she rushed to 
defend her, stabbing the man who would 
hurt her mother. 

Yet even after that terrible tragedy, 
Lana still continued to tempt fate. She 
seemed somehow to still be drawn to a kind 
of man who was wrong for her. And eye- 
brows were raised as people said one of 
her dates had a striking physical resem- 
blance to Stompanato. 


And then it was all over. Suddenly, 


| Lana was shocked into reality. Her “baby” 





was playing the love game on her own— 
and Fate was mocking at her in the same 
heartless way as it had the other Turner 
women. When Cheryl threatened to run 
away with Marty Gunn, a carhop at a 
drive-in, Lana had to open her eyes wide 


| and see that love was not just a game 


after all. 

This time, she acted quickly. She agreed 
with the authorities that Cheryl should 
be committed to the El Retiro school 
for girls, hoping that there she would get 
the help she couldn’t get at home. And 
when she wasn’t as happy there as Lana 
had promised her . . . when the wonders 
Lana had hoped for didn’t happen fast 
enough . . . when Cheryl had run away 
from the school a second time—then this 
was when Lana and Fred May reached a 
peak of seriousness in their, romance. 

“He’s a wonderful man,” Lana said, 

“and I only wish I had met him years ago. 
His advice to me is always good. He knows 
just what is best for me.” She didn’t men- 


tion love. And who knows? Maybe Lana 
had opened her eyes and then shut them 
tight again. Maybe Lana felt that if she 
could only show her good faith, if she only 
took out a license with a man like Fred, 
then maybe the courts would return 
Cheryl to her. At the very least, maybe 
Cheryl could go back to her grandmother. 

For when Marty Gunn’s story came out, 
Lana had seen the pattern repeating itself; 
she had heard echoes of her own words in 
Cheryl’s. 

Marty told of their first meeting at the 
drive-in . . . of the dates when Cheryl 
would slip out of her grandmother’s house 
after midnight and then slip back in at 4 
A. . of how Cheryl would tremble, 
insisting that people were staring at her 
. . . of how she told him, “I think I’m the 
loneliest girl in the world.” He told her he 
was lonely, too, but she couldn’t believe 
it. In her mother’s glamorous world, she 
had never found anyone else who was 
lonely, too. Perhaps it was this that drew 
them together, for Marty told of how 
finally there came a night when she whis- 
pered, “More than anything else in the 
world, I want to marry you, Marty, and 
have children.” 

Shortly after that, he said, when he met 
Cheryl she was crying—Cheryl who never 
cries. She said they were going to send 
her away. She told him, “I just want to be 
happy. Is that so wrong?” 

He told of how she wouldn’t be com- 
forted, how, still crying, she said, “I’ve 
never had to want for anything, Marty— 
but I’ve never had anything. Does that 
sound strange? Anything I have wanted 
has been given to me, except what I really 
wanted—a deep-down love and attention. 
The two things I’ve wanted most I haven’t 
had—love and happiness. I almost feel the 
world wanted me to be unhappy.” 

Marty told, too, of the only message he’s 
had from Cheryl since she was sent to El 
Retiro, the very day after he’d given her a 
small diamond engagement ring and she 
gave him a St. Christopher's medal. A 
week after, he says that Lana telephoned 
him, saying, “I have a message to you 
from Cherie. She said, ‘Tell Marty that I 
love him!’” He’s never heard from her 
again. When she ran away from El Retiro, 
and tried to phone a number where she 
might reach him, he wasn’t there. 

Chery! had played at love; she vowed she 
would marry the first chance she got. But 
Lana couldn’t stand by and let fate repeat 
itself for the third generation. She couldn’t 
let her daughter be a loser, too. Whatever 
she had to do to prevent that, she was 
now ready to do. 

Only she may have chosen the wrong 
thing to do. 

If Lana’s planning on a sacrifice, if she’s 
planning to marry just for Cheryl’s sake, 
then she may be a loser herself—for the 
fifth time. At 39, she may be as wrong 
about the marriage she wants as Cheryl 
was at 16. She may be winking at the truth 
once more, shutting her ears to Cheryl’s 
own words, “You can’t run away forever.” 

For the truth is that mother and daugh- 
ter both need love—desperately. And per- 
haps Lana can never give Cheryl the deep- 
down love she needs until she has it her- 
self. 

It’s true, Lana has the love of Fred May. 
There seems no doubt about that. She has 
had the love of many men, and she must 
know by now that you can’t take love 
without giving it back. She must know 
by now that a one-sided love won’t last; 
a marriage made in sacrifice won’t last. 
And she can’t afford to lose again. For her 
own sake and for Cheryl’s. If she has any 
doubts, then she’s not only flirting with 
danger, she’s marrying it. —Mitt JoHNSON 


LANA NOW STARS IN “PORTRAIT IN BLACK” FOR 
U-I. WATCH FOR “BY LOVE POSSESSSED”’ FOR U.A. 















































































































































WHAT GIVES? 


Continued from page 48 


thing,” her friend says, “or someone on 
the string.” But what Connie didn’t tell 
even her best friends was that, up until 
recently, she couldn’t have married Gary 
even if she wanted to. His divorce wasn’t 
final. 

She bought two houses. One for her 
brother, Chuck, his wife and their three 
kids. The other one she lives in herself 
with her father and brother. It’s a bunga- 
low—a stone’s throw from Warner’s studio 
in North Hollywood. She calls it her “pala- 
tial mansion.” The inside hasn’t been 
furnished yet, but she bought green and 
white striped awnings to protect it from 
the penetrating rays of the sun and the 
Valley heat. It’s always filled with friends 
or relatives or guys. 

Once when I arrived at her house, Gary 
Clarke was already there and was waiting 
for Connie to fix breakfast. Connie was 
sitting at the table with a cup of coffee 
and waved her arm toward the kitchen. 
She was wearing a pair of black slacks 
and a yellow sweater. Her hair wasn’t 
combed yet and hung all the way down her 
back. She had no makeup—or shoes. 
“Never wear ’em,” she commented as she 
found me staring at them. “Tl buy 55 
pair of shoes at one time, but I'll hardly 
wear any of them. I like the feel of the 
floor and especially my new carpets. I feel 
like I belong.” 

Connie’s father Teddy was in the den 
room watching television. She yelled to 
him and asked if he wanted some pan- 
cakes. Gary said he did and in two min- 
utes flat the batter was mixed, the grill was 
heated and Connie was standing over the 
stove, spatula in one hand, answering the 
phone with the other and rubbing her toes 
together. 

“My father’s always yelling at me. He 
wants to know why it’s so difficult for me 
to close a drawer after I’ve taken some- 
thing out of it. He says the effort is just 
the same as when I opened it. It’s funny. 
I can’t answer him. I guess I’m only in- 
terested in the things that give me the most 
satisfaction. Like my career.” 

One thing that means as much to Connie 
as her work is Shane, her dog, a Spitz 
she’s had for years now. “He was around 
when the going was rough,” she merely 
comments. “Funny thing about animals. 
You never have to worry about them talk- 
ing back to you. You can tell them every- 
thing and they understand everything 
you're telling them. When you're happy, 
they’re happy, and when you're sad they’re 
sad, too. They can just sense your every 
feeling. Shane is my loyal friend. You 
know dogs have an uncanny loyalty to 
you—even more so than people. They 
never get angry. Only when you play too 
rough with them. They give you all the 
love you expect from people.” 

As for her family, somehow you get the 
feeling that while Connie is so close to her 
brother Chuck and her father Teddy, 
really no communication exists between 
them; they treat her like a kid or more like 
a buddy, which is okay with Connie. 
Sometimes you wonder who fulfills her 
needs for attention and understanding. 

Next to dogs, Connie’s closest pals seem 
to be guys. She’s considered one of the 
best dates in Hollywood. “Connie makes 
you feel warm and wanted,” Kenny Miller 
says, “and before you realize it you’re 
crying on her shoulder.” 

She never cries on anybody’s shoulder. 
About her roommate for two years, Mari- 
anne Gaba, she says, “I found it difficult 
to communicate with Marianne. We got 
along just great, but it was hard for me to 


sit and tell her all the things you dream 
you can share with just one friend.” 

Instead, when she feels low, Connie goes 
shopping. She’s been known to go wild at 
times. Like buying fifty-five pairs of shoes, 
or spending $900.00 at one time in a de- 
partment store on gifts for no special oc- 
casion whatsoever. 

One morning recently, she got up early, 
so she had some time before she was due 
at the recording session. She raced her 
bright red Chevy over to the May Com- 
pany to buy some hats. She’d already 
picked out a couple—they just matched two 
of those fifty-five pairs of shoes—when a 
stockboy came by and dumped a whole 
load of new ones on the counter. Connie 
went wild. One after another, she tried 
them on. 

“I never saw so many hats that I liked,” 
she told the clerk. She chewed at her lip, 
trying to decide. “I’m on an allowance, you 
see.” The woman nodded. Connie stood 
first on one foot, then on the other. Final- 
ly, in a sweeping gesture, she said, “I'll 
take them all. Charge it.” 

“T’m sorry, Connie,” the clerk said. “Your 
business manager called just yesterday. He 
said you’re over your budget and we can’t 
give you any more credit.” 

For a moment, Connie frowned, then she 
perked up. “Well, then,” she said, “I'll give 
you my own personal check.” 

The clerk stuffed the bill and the check 
into a little metal container and then 
clicked it into a tube for processing. While 
they waited, Connie checked her watch. 
Better get going, she thought. She watched 
the woman going over her figures. “I get a 
different answer this time,” the clerk 
finally said. “The first figure’s wrong.” 

“But then my check is wrong, too,” Con- 
nie wailed. The woman tried to get it back, 
and that’s when she found she'd put the 
check in the wrong tube. It had gone up- 
stairs instead of down. “Never mind,” Con- 
nie said quickly. “I'll write another.” The 
clerk shook her head. “I can’t take another 
check till I get the first one back.” Connie 
groaned, “But that'll take forever. Why 
can’t you just take this new check and 
tear up the other one later?” The woman 
shook her head again. “Sorry,” she said, 
“that’s against store rules.” 


‘| hate rules” 


“TI hate rules,” Connie said later. She was 
out of breath and late for rehearsals. “I 
had to stand there arguing for over an 
hour,” she explained. Then she whirled 
around. “How do you like my new hat?” 

At rehearsals, she snaps her fingers, 
shakes her head up and down, taps her 
toes and seems to be having a ball. But she 
practices her number over and over. If she 
hits a wrong note, she stops the orchestra 
and asks them to do it over again. And 
over and over again, until it’s perfect. Then 
she gets up on stage and does the whole 
scene once more. She seems happiest when 
she’s working, as though it was the most 
important thing to her and if it was the last 
thing she was going to do, she was going 
to be the best darned performer anyone 
had ever seen. 

For that’s how she is. She’s a serious girl 
who likes to laugh, a girl who runs from 
warm to cool. She likes hats but not shoes, 
flips for crowds of people but still feels 
lonely, is in love with guys, dogs, lasagne— 
and love. “Don’t cross me,” she’ll tell you, 
but she won’t tell you about her feeling 
she'll die young. 

Why? What gives? Connie’s a puzzle. 
We’ve given you the pieces, for the answer 
try fitting them together. 

—Rona BARRETT 


CONNIE’S IN “PARRISH” FOR WARNERS. SEE 
HER IN “HAWAIIAN EYE,” WED., 9 P.M. EST. 
OVER ABC-TV. SHE RECORDS FOR WARNER BROS. 
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Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops Itch — Relieves Pain 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. ' 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H®. Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 












WHY A MAN 
GETS TIRED OF YOU 


Continued from page 36 


the strong. The woman of today—the 
husband’s trademark—is hopelessly, hor- 
ribly unhappy. Look at her face and you 
will see it. Why? Because she is linked to 
a mate who does not make her feel his 
superiority. Because she does get her own 
way. Because, like a child, she has been 
pampered, spoiled, indulged, yielded to, 
until she doesn’t know what she wants or 
get any pleasure from anything she gets. 

“Where is the woman whose face is 
alight with joy over such simple things as 
a beautiful day, a service rendered, a 
child or a dog? Where is the woman who 
studies what happiness means and how 
to get it? 

“Woman’s emancipation and equality 
have too frequently led her down to man’s 
level instead of bringing him up to hers. 

“The second cause for unhappiness—and 
it is an offshoot of the first—between men 
and women, in love and marriage, is the 
success of woman in her venture into the 
business and professional worlds. 

“If the surest way to get rid of a bore 
is to lend him money, the surest way to 
get rid of a husband that is worth keep- 
ing, is to earn it. 

“I do not believe that marriage—happy, 
successful marriage in the higher sense 
of a home, a center, a joint growth and 
future—is possible if the woman insists on 
following a career. 


Marriage is a science 


“Professional women—women who wish 
to go on working—should not marry. This, 
understand, is not my personal opinion 
necessarily. But as a theory, it seems to 
me more logical, more sane, as a working 
out of our present difficulties than the 
present mistakes. We can proceed only by 
improved beliefs. Balzac said, ‘Marriage is 
a science.’ 

“What woman today regards it as such? 
Yet somebody has got to be the scientist of 
marriage of each marriage. It’s got to be 
somebody’s business. And since nothing 
can alter the fact that women bear the 
children it should be the science of woman. 

“I claim that any woman in the world 
can make a success of any marriage if she 
will devote her time to it, study it, sacri- 
fice to it, work at it, as any other scientist 
does. And that her returns will be a 
thousandfold. 

Perhaps we can develop a civilization 
where woman can find the same happiness 
in work and art as she can in marriage. 

“But both she cannot have. 

“Let us establish a business, a profes- 
sional or an artistic celibacy, as we have 
established a religious. 

“We must find a radical solution, and 
this is the only one unless man consents 
to let the wife carry the burden of sup- 
port and business, and he assumes the 
marital obligations. 

“If a woman’s desire for a career, for 
her art, her business, is stronger than her 
desire for wifehood and motherhood—well 
and good. That is fair enough. But she 
must leave marriage alone. Let her follow 
the path of her choice and sacrifice mar- 
riage. Nor is it logical to say that men in 
the past have always had both a career 
and marriage—for then the woman car- 
ried her share of the partnership and while 
the career was his, and she shared its 
benefits, the marriage was hers, and she 
took his portion of its joys. 

“But if a woman is going to marry, let 





her devote herself to it. Let her make it 
a success and let her be taught in her girl- 
hood the responsibilities, the labors, the 
trials and hardships that are necessary to 
produce a happy marriage. Let her be dis- 
ciplined to undertake them. 

“The least interesting woman in the 
world to a man is a so-called ‘successful’ 
woman. The most obnoxious wife, a fa- 
mous one. It is not possible for a home to 
serve two masters—a master and a mis- 
tress. Yes, a man resents deeply every 
penny his wife earns, and every penny she 
spends that she earns. Money gives a 
woman security, confidence, makes her 
sure of her judgment. It steals away from 
her the child qualities that all men love in 
a woman. 

“Equality between the sexes, in my opin- 
ion, means mutually giving those things 
in which each excels—not equaling each 
other in the same things. 

“Let us consider some of the things a 
woman should know and have in order to 
be a successful wife. 

“The wise wife must prefer peace of 
mind and harmony to the vindication of 
her own opinions, comfort and congenial- 
ity to the emphasis of her own dignity, 
and a contented husband to a personal 
success. 

“How can a woman who every day gives 
the best of her brain and heart and soul 
to the impersonal master of a career have 
the patience, tact and humility to govern 
a home? 

“Sweetness is a quality that the modern 
woman has almost forgotten. It has gone 
out of date. There are many clever women, 
successful women, smart and _ talented 
women, but I see so few women nowadays 
that are sweet and simple and sincere. 

“The modern woman, the modern beauty 
lacks the one essential of a satisfactory 
wife or sweetheart, or even a real friend 
—amiability. 

“Those who have never suffered together 
can never be entirely bound, and the chief 
aim of womankind today seems to be to 
avoid suffering. The old-fashioned woman 
who asked nothing more than the joy of 
comforting and sustaining the man she 
loved through privation, sickness, and woe 
has disappeared. Yet I have never seen a 
woman so happy today as those women 
who found the supreme joy in the love 
that spends itself over and over again, in 
self-forgetting service, and their reward in 
the love and respect of all about them. 

“You hear a lot nowadays about the 
‘yes men. A few ‘yes wives’ wouldn’t go 
amiss. 


Love’s lost its power 


“How many women do you know today 
who stil] have their husbands in love with 
them—I don’t mean just still married to 
them, or even just decent to them, but 
actually in love with them? I think I know 
two. Love—it’s lost its power. It’s become 
a sort of game. Its higher signification is 
entirely lost. Woman’s highest ambition to- 
day is to be the trademark of a success- 
ful husband. 

“Yet the modern woman assumes the 
attitude that she is a superior being, that 
she is doing the man a favor to marry him 
in the first place, and that his only way 
to discharge this debt is by remaining in 
love with her. 

“But it won’t do. You aren’t superior. 
You're a flat failure. You can’t keep a 
man’s real, splendid, deepening love and 
admiration and companionship. You can’t 
arouse and maintain the love that brings 
peace and joy. You claim you don’t want 
it. That you can play the game as well as 
a man. That you're through with all that 
tomr-yrot. But what have you in your 
modern, restless, dissatisfied scheme of 
things to take its place? Why do you rush 


about mad only to amuse, to kill time, to 
feed on new admiration? 

“Your husband doesn’t continue to adore 
you, even though he uses you as a trade- 
mark, even though he’s too tired, too in- 
different, too absorbed in business to make 
a break. 

“But for all your emancipation and your 
charm, the chain of matrimony has grown 
so heavy that too often it takes three in- 
stead of two to carry it. 

“Man is the most unreasonable creature 
in the world. That’s true. He wants a 
woman to have all the virtues and most of 
the vices—for private usage. He wants a 
harem under the present laws of monog- 
amy. And he can’t have it, because he isn’t 
master. But the fact remains, that unless 
a woman has a real ‘call’ for some work, 
her only happiness lies in loving him and 
having him love her. 

“The theory of indifference has been ex- 
ploded for years—except as a rather cheap 
weapon for the coquette. The man or 
woman to be won by indifference isn’t 
worth winning. Love is worth while only 
when it is leisurely, comfortable and pleas- 
ant. Only very young girls enjoy the va- 
riety that is somewhere between an auto- 
mobile accident and looping the loop in 
an airplane. 


Man must be the master 


“Nowadays we are ruled by our passions 
and our necessities. Therefore the woman 
who is virtuous and simple is mistress of 
her destiny. 

“One of the greatest curses of the mod- 
ern girl is her overestimation of beauty. 
It is my positive belief, founded on years 
of observation and study, that beauty is 
one of the least of the elements in exciting 
love, or holding it. No beautiful woman is 
ever adored, as is an ugly one, if she is 
adored at all. 

“Do you know what is my greatest dif- 
ficulty in the parts I play—the thing to 
which I devote most time and thought? 
Holding sympathy. I find people admire 
my characterizations, are often thrilled or 
startled by them—but how often do they 
love them? Yet I try to give a faithful 
portrayal of woman today. 

“Spend a little less time in the adorn- 
ment of the body and a little more in the 
care of mind and heart. Love is a threefold 
thing—physical, mental and spiritual. If 
you put all your eggs in one basket you 
may find yourself abandoned for a woman 
who can talk something besides baby talk. 

“You may have the most gorgeous melt- 
ing eyes, the most seductive lips, the curl- 
iest hair in the world, and some girl with 
a good sound eardrum will steal your 
husband just the same. The most brilliant 
epigram you can make won’t endear you 
to him like the stupidest one you can listen 
to. The modern woman knows too much 
or too little. 

“A wife that always knows more about 
everything from Babe Ruth’s batting aver- 
age to the market quotation on cotton 
sounds to him about as pleasing as the 
alarm clock that goes off at six o'clock. 

“But the woman that can’t carry on an 
interesting kissless conversation is nearly 
as bad. 

“The most beautiful woman in the world 
cannot keep a man’s love unless she can 
be to him a friend, an inspiration and 
sweetheart. Men will always love goodness 
and fineness in woman. And no woman can 
be happy unless she has these things to 
offer. 

“But unless the man becomes her master 
and she cares to please him, she will go on 
just as she is today. 

“So in the last analysis, it’s up to the 
men, isn’t it?” THe Enp 
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KIRK DOUGLAS 


Continued from page 39 


a quick dinner with his Boston field man, 
Bucky Harris, the actor greeted more press 
in addition to taping a couple of radio in- 
terviews. It was well past midnight when 
he switched off the lights in his suite over- 
looking the scenic Boston Commons. He 
slept, as he always does when he’s on the 
road, very restlessly, and was up and 
dressed by 6:30 A.M. 

Over an early cup of coffee he studied 
his agenda, discovering that he had seen 
everyone on it except commentator- 
writer Elliot Norton. He frowned as he no- 
ticed that the television show he was to 
tape with Norton was set for the afternoon. 
If he could do it earlier, he’d be all cleaned 
up and could move on to Philadelphia. 

When Harris joined him for breakfast he 
said, “Look, Bucky, can’t I do the Norton 
interview this morning instead?” 

The request wasn’t as easy as it sounded. 
Bucky explained that the television studio 
was tied up until afternoon with other 
shows. 

“See if you can sneak us in,” 
as he got up from the table. 

“But there’s another problem,” Harris 
said hesitantly. “You’re not booked out of 
Boston until the 5:30 flight. There’s one 
other at 1:30 but it’s probably booked 
solid.” 

Kirk never is put off by long odds and 
Bucky was soon on the telephone. He fi- 
nally succeeded in getting the interview 
arranged for that morning, but the second 
request seemed hopeless. The airlines were 
swamped with reservations. 

“All we can do is put Mr. Douglas and 
you on a standby list,” Harris was in- 
formed by a clerk. 

They had both been confirmed on the 
5:30 flight, an Eastern Airlines Electra jet. 
Now they stood one chance in a thou- 
sand to get on Flight 375 at 1:30. But Kirk 
was so sure it would be all right that he 
began making plans. 

“T’m ahead of schedule,” he thought to 
himself, “they don’t expect me in Philly 
till tonight, and I have nothing to do until 
tomorrow morning. So why not have some 
fun?” He remembered reading in the New 
York papers that Dore Schary’s new play, 
“The Unsinkable Molly Brown,” was in 
Philly for a break-in. If they got on the 
1:30 flight, he could see it tonight. 

One final call to the airlines met with 
success. There were two last-minute can- 
cellations. So Kirk and his associate 
checked in at the Eastern Airlines counter 
for the 1:30 tourist flight to Philadelphia. 
In the busy terminal building he paused to 
put fifty cents in an insurance coin ma- 
chine. 

“There’s another fifty cents shot to hell,” 
he said with a grin. He’s heavily insured, 
but explained, “It’s a habit with me, tak- 
ing out flight insurance.” 

Logan Airport bustled with activity as 
Kirk stood by while the ticket agent 
scanned the passenger list to check his 
name off. 

“You're all set,” the agent smiled as he 
handed the ticket back. “I'll cross your 
name off the 5:30 flight.” 

Walking to the plane, Kirk took deep 
breaths of the crisp clean air, and com- 
mented on the ideal flying conditions. Soon 
the plane raced down the runway and into 
the clear blue sky. As the shoreline of Bos- 
ton harbor fell away, he settled back in 
his seat, content. Everything had gone well 
in Boston, and tonight he would relax. 

That afternoon, he checked into the 
Warick Hotel in Philadelphia. First thing 
he did when he got to his room was to 
telephone his wife in New York. No matter 
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where Kirk was, Paris or Mexico City, he 
always phoned Anne each day to let her 
know he was all right. And this time he 
was particularly anxious to talk with her 
because she was stuck in New York with 
a sprained ankle and couldn’t stay on the 
“Spartacus” tour with him. 

“TI finished up in Boston sooner than I 
expected,” he told Anne. “I’m in Philly.” 
And she assured him she was feeling much 
better and would meet him in Chicago on 
Thursday. Kirk didn’t know, but it was 
one of the most meaningful calls of his 
married life. 

He went downstairs intending to grab a 
quick dinner before the show, and in the 
lobby heard people discussing a plane 
crash. Others began to cluster, talking ex- 
citedly. 

Suddenly he heard a newsboy calling: 

“Extra, Extra. Boston plane crash kills 
61.” 

He hurriedly bought a paper. 

“An Eastern Aijirplane’s Electra jet 
crashed this afternoon shortly after takeoff 
from Boston,” he read, “At least 61 of the 
72 passengers aboard Flight 375 are dead.” 

He stood in the middle of the lobby, 
staring at the words. 

Not that one, he thought. Not the plane I 
was supposed to take. 

The shock was enough to numb him. It 
was like being hit over the head. He said 
it out loud. “I was supposed to be on that 
plane.” 


A game with Fate 


He shuddered. The newspaper was 
crumpled in his fist, but he didn’t have to 
see the words. He knew what they were 
like. From last time. From March 22, 1958. 
He’d never forget those words either. 
“Producer Mike Todd, writer Art Cohn 
and the pilot and co-pilot of Todd’s private 
plane, The Lucky Liz, were killed in- 
stantly today when it crashed and ex- 
ploded on a desolate mountain top in the 
badlands near Grants, New Mexico.” 

He was supposed to be on that plane, 
too. What was it with him? What kind of a 
game was Fate playing with him—again! 

All these poor devils, he thought. Sixty- 
one dead and I’m alive. He went into the 
hotel restaurant and ordered coffee. Usu- 
ally, he would sip it automatically but 
now he noticed the smooth feel of the cup, 
how hot the coffee was, how good it tasted. 
He was safe out of it, but a whole 
planeful of people had died hideously! He 
was grateful to escape—but, he thought, 
they’d wanted to live too! 

Thank God he called Anne as soon as he 
did. She’d be out of her mind otherwise. 

Shaken up as he was, he decided to go 
ahead and see the play, “The Unsinkable 
Molly Brown.” Maybe it would take his 
mind off this terrible thing that happened 
to 61 people. But he couldn’t shake the 
chill of his own near miss. If he hadn’t 
plowed through his work and finished 
ahead of schedule . 

That other time too—only work saved 
him. Mike Todd had all but insisted: 
“Come to New York with me.” But he 
couldn’t be tempted, he was in the middle 
of a big job and it had to be done. He’d 
have liked to see Mike collect his “Show- 
man of the Year” award from the Friars 
Club, but he didn’t go. So out of duty 
he had escaped death. And again today! 

In New York some of his friends who 
hadn’t dared phone his wife, were sick 
with the news. For high on the list of 
dead or missing, a victim was identified as 
R. Douglas. Could this be Kirk? Douglas 
always used his full name, but maybe in 
the excitement there was a mixup in the 
name. Finally one of them got up the 
courage to call Anne. Even though she 
knew that Kirk was in Philadelphia, the 
thought of his near-disaster unnerved her. 
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She had never shared his confidence in 
flying. She went with him—but always 
apprehensively. 


Who died in his place? 


The next day he read the fuller details of 
the crash and it was one shock on top of 
another, it was so horrible. He felt full 
of pity, and a queer feeling that was almost 
like remorse. The poor unfortunate who 
rode in the seat that would have been his 
—who was he? Or she? And he won- 
dered about the coincidence of a man 
with his last name being on the same 
plane where he might have been riding to 
his death too. This man had now been 
fully identified as Robert J. Douglass of 
Marblehead, Mass. But what about the 
rest of it—was he married, did he leave a 
wife and children? 

It hurt to read about Al Cohan. Al 
was on the same kind of tour as he was. 
M-G-M had sent him to the Eastern cities 
to publicize “Butterfield 8”, the Liz Taylor- 
Laurence Harvey picture. He’d taken the 
plane. Now he was dead and what seemed 
to make it even more tragic was that just 
the day before the crash, Cohan had writ- 
ten to his mother in New York, telling her 
he had been at odds with himself, but now 
knew that life held a purpose for him. A 
purpose—a meaning—and now it was too 
late! 

The news of the crash, the worst in 
New England’s history, stunned the na- 
tion. Only eleven of the seventy-two 
passengers had survived. If he had been 
on the plane, would he have been one of 


the lucky eleven? He doubted it. He’d 
escaped death once in Mike’s plane, but 
this time, he told himself, the odds would 
have been against him. Because most of 
the survivors were in the rear of the craft, 
and he had a habit of usually riding in the 
front. 

When investigators turned up the shock- 
ing evidence that the crash was caused by 
hundreds—maybe thousands—of starlings 
being sucked into the big Turbo engines, 
at take-off, a sudden memory gave him 
another hard jolt. He remembered look- 
ing out of the window and seeing the birds, 
clustered in masses on the sunny end of 
the runway to keep warm against the 
pavement. And he’d smiled at the sight 
of them, so innocent, so trusting, to sit 
on a runway with a Jet rushing at them. 

He read all the accounts of the tragedy 
and they were sickening. All over the 
United States, people were reading them. 
But who, besides him and Bucky, knew 
what it was like to feel, “It could have 
been me ... I was supposed to be on 
that plane .. .” If he swore off flying for- 
ever, while he was ahead, nobody would 
blame him. 

But he didn’t. 

“You have to accept life as it comes,” 
he said. He was back at his desk at Bryna 
Productions in Hollywood. “What must 
be, must be.” 

Yet he insists he’s not a fatalist. “I don’t 
believe that life is predetermined for us,” 
he says. “I think of life as a challenge. 
To get where you want to go, you accept 
the risks and take the gamble. My job 
calls for flying and I fly. People get 


killed every day just crossing streets—if 
I were a fatalist I wouldn’t go out of the 
house.” 

As the only son of Russian immigrants, 
Kirk struggled so hard in his youth to help 
feed his parents and six sisters, that he 
had no time to fear death. His struggle 
to be a top money-making Hollywood star 
was even tougher. 

“And I’d never have made it,” he says, 
“if I didn’t take gambles.” He admits 
you might call it luck or fate that he 
wasn’t on either the doomed Electra or the 
Lucky Liz. But he also wonders if 
keeping his nose to the grindstone both 
times didn’t give fate or luck a helping 
hand. 

But his wife takes a different view. 
Anne now refuses to fly on the same 
plane with her husband. Not because she’s 
afraid he could be “marked” for tragedy. 
But she feels it would be terrible for their 
children, Peter, aged five, and one-year- 
old Eric, if anything ever happened to 
both of them at the same time. So they 
fly on separate planes that leave a few 
minutes apart from each other. 

“Anne left on a jet from Chicago five 
minutes before I did,” Kirk recalled, “and 
we arrived in Los Angeles five minutes 
apart.” He goes along on this precaution, 
but he certainly isn’t superstitious about 
being in for a third brush with death. As 
this writer was leaving his office, he picked 
up the telephone and made reservations 
to fly to Europe for a new picture. 

—Bos DEAN 


DON’T MISS KIRK IN “SPARTACUS” FOR U-I. 





LIZ AND EDDIE 


Continued from page 40 


stood grimly by. There was a feeling of 
apprehension in the air, a feeling of im- 
pending terror. 

Liz and Eddie had just arrived in London 
after a considerable amount of travel, Liz 
to start work on her latest motion picture, 
“Cleopatra.” She did not look like the 
Queen of the Nile, but rather like a tired 
mother at the end of a long journey. Eddie, 
too, looked harassed. But soon they would 
be away from the crowd, alone with the 
children in the suite at the hotel. 

It was one of those soggy days that come 
so often to the British Isles. The sky 
seemed sullen, dull and gray, and low 
ominous clouds darkened the landscape. 

London . . . the town where she was 
born ... London . . . where she had been 
married to Michael Wilding, the father of 
her two boys. The Wilding lawyer said his 
separation from his third wife, only a few 
days before, had been announced before 
Liz’s arrival, as they wanted no one to get 
a wrong impression that it was in any way 
connected with her visit ... London... 
where she had honeymooned with Mike. 

The lovely, lazy sea voyage from New 
York on the S.S. Leonardo da Vinci had 
been a joyous journey. Dr. Rex Kan- 
namer of California accompanied them, and 
they knew other people on the ship. This 
was a real vacation, a much needed let- 
down. Liz didn’t even bother to paint 
her toenails, and instead of lipstick she 
carried a little jeweled pill-box containing 
cold cream which she dabbed on her lus- 
cious lips from time to time. 

“I made a deal with Eddie,” she confided 
to a shipmate. “If he’d stop smoking 
cigars, I’d stop using lipstick.” 

The sky darkened as they reached the 
hotel and sharp jots of rain slanted down. 
Even with the protection of the big awning 


which sheltered guests from curb to portal, 
a few drops spattered on Liz’s face, like 
tears. She brushed them away, never 
dreaming that soon there would be real 
tears—of terror! 

They turned on all the lights in the suite 
and pulled the drapes to shut out the glum 
view. Liz went to see that the children 
were cosily tucked in for the night and 
returned to the living room where she 
caught Eddie hastily disposing of a cigar. 

“When we get a place in the country 
you'll have to go behind the barn to steal 
those smokes,” Liz laughed. They had 
agreed, the parks in London are beautiful 
but so crowded, and when people knew 
who they were, the children would be 
stared at. 

Next morning Eddie started out on his 
home-finding mission, leaving Liz to have 
a lazy morning with breakfast in bed. A 
heavy fog hung low over the city. Liz 
thought it would be just as well for the 
children not to take their usual walk to the 
park with the governess, but when they 
came running in to say “good morning” 
already dressed in their outdoor clothes, 
all set for fun, she agreed to let them go. 
She oughtn’t feel this vague foreboding, 
the governess was a most responsible per- 
son, no need to worry. What is the matter 
with me? she thought. 

Toward noon the phone rang, and Liz 
heard Eddie’s happy voice: “I’ve found it— 
a castle for a queen! I can’t wait for you 
to see it—fifteen bedrooms, five living 
rooms, and a swimming pool, and thirty- 
five acres of forest and grounds. I’m coming 
now to get you. If you like it we can ar- 
range to move in immediately.” 

Within a few hours it was all settled and 
the children were excited with what they’d 
seen of their new home. As they drove off, 
Liz saw a sign on the mailbox. “Look!” 
she cried delightedly. “It says: ‘Here live 
the Fishers.’ We’re really in!” 

By coincidence the owner and usual oc- 
cupant of the house is named Fisher, 
Jonathan Fisher, no relation. He was to get 


a pretty penny from his new tenants, 326 
pounds ($912.80) a week. 

Next morning they decided to move 
right in. While Eddie was down in the 
lobby seeing some people about it, the maid 
brought the mail to Liz. She was standing 
at the window looking out on another 
foggy London day. Gray, gray, gray, with 
mist that hung down like a shroud over 
the entire town. Idly she opened some 
letters. They were from friends and fans 
welcoming her to London. 

She picked up another envelope. It was 
shabby and soiled. She opened it and 
glanced at the piece of cheap notepaper, 
and the illegible handwriting. It must be 
from a not very bright fan, or perhaps a 
very young one, and she nearly discarded 
it. Then... 

A word caught her eye. One word—but 
it sent cold fear creeping up her spine and 
into her heart as though icy fingers had 
touched her. Fingers frigid as—as death! 
She looked quickly for the signature—and 
there was none. 


An unsigned threat 


An unsigned note—and the threatening 
word was “kidnap.” They were threatening 
to steal her children! Somebody out there 
in the fog was waiting to snatch them! 

Her legs refused to hold her up, they 
went hollow with terror. She sank into a 
chair, stunned—but the next instant she 
sprang to her feet and ran for the nursery. 
The children—why did she ever say they 
could go on that walk? Had they left yet? 
They mustn’t—they mustn’t—the kidnaper 
could be waiting out there in the fog this 
very minute. 

The nursery sounded so quiet—too 
ominiously quiet. Was she too late? ... She 
yanked open the door, and the tears sprang 
to her eyes. What relief to see them there, 
happy and safe. 

Thank God they were safe—for now. 
She told the governess, “I don’t think I'd 
take the children out today, not in this 
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awful pea soup fog.” That was all she said, 
she mustn’t alarm them. 

Eddie comforted her when he returned. 
“Don’t worry about it, Liz—it’s only from 
some crank. You'll see, nothing will hap- 
pen to the children.” 

But the day’s second mail brought an- 
other letter. Eddie promptly notified Scot- 
land Yard and also the nearest police 
station. The word hit the papers—and 
England buzzed. 

Even before that, as soon as the news- 
papers announced that the famous Fishers 
were renting the Surrey house, curious 
crowds had gone out to stand and wait for 
a glimpse of the most beautiful woman in 
the world. Cars parked on the tree-lined 
road, bicycles were strewn on the lane 
to the entrance. It wasn’t every day a 
Liz Taylor and an Eddie Fisher moved 
right into their midst. 

“Has she moved in yet?” a woman asked 
of a gardener. “Have you seen the young 
ones? Do the boys take after their old 
man, Michael Wilding? . . . And does the 
little girl look like Mr. Todd? . . . Not in 
residence, you say, eh? Well, when do you 
expect them? People can’t wait about all 
day, you know.” But they did wait. 

Now, after the kidnaping threats were 
made public, the curious grew even more 
so, and the traffic heavier. Villagers from 
nearby hamlets also came out seeking work 
as maids and butlers, but never got to see 
the famous Americans. Because the Fishers 
weren’t there, they were still in London. 

Liz had scarcely left the children alone 
for a minute since she had received the 
threats. Eddie hovered, too, trying to com- 
fort her. 

“Before we so much as pack a toothbrush 
we'll ask the police out there to give us 
full protection,” Eddie said. But the Surrey 
police took a dim view of this idea. They 
refused to say whether or not they could 
promise protection on such a large estate 
with its vast acreage and wooded sections. 

They decided to stay at the hotel. 

Next day to the press Eddie simply gave 
out a statement pooh-poohing the idea 
that the kidnap threats were the reason for 
their change of mind about living in Surrey. 
“Those letters were probably from cranks. 
People in show business have received 
them before. We prefer to stay in town, 
that’s all.” 

But after the horror of the kidnap 
threats, Liz was unnerved and worn out. 
Dr. Kannamer suggested a brief holiday 
before the start of “Cleopatra.” Spyros 
Skouras, head of 20th Century-Fox, pro- 
vided a yacht and the Fishers, accompanied 
by the Doctor, had a ten day vacation. They 
visited fifteen of the Greek Islands, then 
went on to Rome for the Olympic games. 


Her fears return 


Back in drizzly London again, her fears 
returned. Unnamed terrors seems to loom 
in every dark shadow. They decided to 
seek another place in the country, one not 
so vast as the estate in Surrey, and one 
where they could have more assurance of 
protection from kidnapers, to say nothing 
of sightseers. 

Nothing came of it, however, and the 
terrible worry Liz felt for her children took 
its toll of her. 

The Fishers stayed on in London and 
Liz went behind closed doors. She wasn’t 
working on “Cleopatra.” Not one foot of 
film had been shot on a picture for which 
the whole family had come abroad—the 
picture which was to earn a million dollars 
for Liz. 

“Where is she? Why has she disappeared 
from the scene like this?” everybody asked, 
and the speculations began . . . Liz was hid- 
ing out until she slimmed down by at least 
four inches of waistline and an overall 


twenty pounds .. . the “Cleopatra” cos- 
tumes no longer fit . . . and a shipmate 
from the trip over remembered how she’d 
laughed when teased about the eight 
course luncheons topped off with pizza and 
said, “I guess I’ll have to stop eating or 
I'll sink that barge on the River Nile.” 

But then the rumors took off in several 
other directions. She is ill, some said. 
Others said the overweight wasn’t just be- 
cause she’d eaten too much. She is preg- 
nant, they said, at last she’s having the 
baby that she and Eddie always wanted. 
Doctors have said that a fourth delivery 
would be dangerous for a woman like Liz 
who had to have each of her three by 
Caesarean section. But both she and Eddie 
have voiced such longings for a baby of 
their own that many felt she was now 
bent on taking the risk. They didn’t be- 
lieve Eddie’s statements denying the preg- 
nancy and insisting instead that she was 
ill, fighting a bad cold which could turn 
into pneumonia if she wasn’t careful. 

But when Eddie left Liz sick in their 
London hotel suite and went back across 
the Atlantic by himself, it seemed the 
trouble was more serious than a mere 
virus. The press was told that he had 
Stateside business to take care of for his 
recording company—and that Liz preferred 
not to appear in public without him. 

“But if she is so sick, would he leave her 
just for business?” people speculated. They 
were sure it must mean something else. 

Some said, “She’s uneasy about the chil- 
dren when he’s not around. This way at 
least one parent is on guard, and you can’t 
blame her after those kidnaping threats.” 

She was critized for not being a good 
mother. “Nobody can go and criticize her 
now.” They pointed out that Liz would 
fight any attempt to take her children 
away—whether from kidnapers or the 
courts. They were the most important thing 
in the world to her, the only thing she had 
ever managed to hold on to. 

When Eddie returned to London nothing 
had changed. Liz was still behind closed 
doors, and some people whispered that she 
wasn’t there at all, but away in some hos- 
pital, nerve-shattered and seriously ill. 

Eddie tried to explain: “Elizabeth is 
suffering from a low grade virus infection 
that has kept her in bed for weeks and is 
making her very, very restless because 
she isn’t able to work.” When asked what 
hospital she was in, he answered that the 
hospital rumors were false, she was bedded 
in their own hotel suite. And to a reporter 
who phoned from the United States, he 
said that the Queen of England’s own phy- 
sician, Lord Evans, was tending his wife. 

He shouted, as if to someone across the 
room, “What was it Lord Evans told you, 
Elizabeth?” The answer could not be heard 
at the American end of the wire. Eddie 
said into the phone, “She said she’d be back 
to work November first.” 

But that date proved too optimistic. Two 
days before she was to return to work, Liz 
did finally enter a hospital. “Liz hasn’t re- 
sponded to any of the antibiotics,” Eddie 
said, “so she’ll go into the London Clinic. 
There she can have a more thorough ex- 
amination and the doctors can try a new 
treatment.” In a telephone interview, he 
said that for weeks she’d been running a 
temperature of 100; he insisted that reports 
of a 103-degree fever were incorrect. But 
the diagnosis now was that Liz had Malta 
Fever; which usually lasts four or five 
months and which she probably caught on 
that trip to Greece. 

And once again Eddie had to deny the 
rumors that Elizabeth was pregnant. 

“I only wish it were so,” he said sadly, 
“TI wish we could have a baby.” But it is 
not true. —Dorian DRAPER 
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M-G-M. WATCH FOR LIZ IN 20TH’S “CLEOPATRA.” 
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catalog and Sample Assignment in English Review. 
Accredited Member, National Home Study Council 
Wayne School of La Salle Extension University 
A Correspondence Institution 


419 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 1358W, Chicago 5, Ill. 


‘Hew’ MAKE MONEY with: 


Fhotos 


| Telel Mae) 
snapshot or nega 


turned unharmed) 

























A book everyone who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; no [Pree 
obligation. Simply address | poox 


ARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 
Dept. 591 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 








Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 
words per minute. No symbols, no 
machines; uses ABC’s. Learn at home 
or through classroom instruction. Low 
cost. Over 500,000 graduates. For busi- 
ness and Civil Service. Typing —— 
38th year. Write for FREE booklet. 









! Dept. 301-1,55W. 428t., New York 36 


ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 


Size 8 x 10 Inches 
on DOUBLE-WEIGHT Paper 
Gemo price for full length or bust ¢: 
form, groups, landscapes, pet ani- a 





mals, etc., or enlargements of any 
part ofa group picture. Original is 
returned with your enlargement, 


Send NoMoney 3 tor$]5° 


Just mail photo, negative or snap- 
shot (any size) and receive 2, Font oak culergement 
inte: 


fadeless, - begat bie-wei, 
— doe wi ith ook r Pend ao = 
r send 69c w er and we pay 
| os ‘ake advantage of this amazing offer. Ee your photos today. 


Professional Art Studios, 544 S. Main, Dept. 31-A, Princeton, Iilinols 


DON’T TURN THAT PAGE... 
UNTIL you read about this unusual 
opportunity to make easy cash. A 
successful publisher will pay you 
big money in sales commissions to 
take orders for magazine subscrip- 
tions. The work is easy and before 
you know it, you'll have a pocket 
full of money. For further details 
write: Macfadden Publications Inc., 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Enclose a stamped self-addressed envelope 
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BY SIDNEY SKOLSKY 





Why didn’t Lee Remick tell me it was a pajama party? 


I'll bet Hugh O’Brian dates more star- 
lets than Wyatt Earp ever did. 
May Britt is sexy with her clothes on. 

. . Do you really think Tab Hunter 
was mean to his dog? I haven't 
been able to see “Psycho” yet. I can 
never get there exactly when the pic- 
ture is starting. Hollywood is a 
town where you expect anything to hap- 
pen, and yet you're surprised by what 
does! Lee Remick likes to wear 
lounging pajamas when she gives a 
party on the set. But she wears night- 
gowns for sleeping. I’ve seen so 
many imitations of “77 Sunset Strip” 
that I’m tired of “77 Sunset Strip,” 
which was one of my favorites. 
Wendy Hiller could win an Academy 
Award nomination for her performance 
in “Sons and Lovers.” Remember what 
Miss Hiller said won the 


Oscar for “Separate Tables”? Here are 


when she 


her exact words: “I hope this award 
means cash, hard cash. Never mind the 
honor, though I’m sure it’s very nice 
of them.” . 
favorite subject is men. I don’t think 


. . Zsa Zsa Gabor’s second 


I have to tell you her first favorite sub- 
ject. ... Tom Jenk wasn’t impressed by 
the amount of money spent on “Sparta- 
cus.” He knows a Texan who spends 


more than that to make home movies. 

Fabian would be a Fabian fan if he 
weren't Fabian. Now he’s smart 
enough to say he’s an Elvis Presley fan. 
I’m for Byron, Keats and Shelley Win- 
ters. . . . | can remember all the way 
back to a few years ago when Shirley 
Temple told me she was glad to be 
through with acting and happy to be 
a wife and mother. But that was shortly 
before they offered her a stack of the 
green stuff to be on TV. .. . Hollywood 
is a place where actors would have an 
inferiority complex if they weren’t such 
egotists. . . . When a producer asked 
Barbara Nichols, “How old are you,” 
she replied: “How old do you want me 
to be.” 

I believe “The Alamo” will be re- 
membered longer than John Wayne... . 
Liz Taylor is almost certain to get an 
Oscar nomination for her performance 
in “Butterfield 8.” .. . 1 thought I'd 
pass the news along to Debbie Reynolds, 
who always votes for her. . . . Tuesday 
Weld prefers to take her phone calls 
in bed. . . . One thing I like about Steve 
Allen is that he isn’t blaming Holly- 
wood for what happened to him. 
Stella Stevens, filling out the usual 


studio questionnaire, came to the line 


reading: “What are your pet aver- 
sions?” Stella wrote: “None. I love all 
pets.” .. . I’'d love to take a stroll around 
the M-G-M studio with Norma Shearer 
and listen to her honest comments. . . . 
Shirley MacLaine has the kind expres- 
sion of a girl a beggar would optimis- 
tically stop on the street. . . . Holly- 
wood is a place where it’s easier for a 
woman to defend her virtue against men 
than her reputation against women. . . 
So I’m still waiting to see Barrie Chase 
in a movie. It’s too long a wait between 
Fred Astaire TV shows. .. . Yves Mon- 
tand’s press agent didn’t announce that 
another actress fell in love with him 
this month. . . . Without having the 
reputation for it—or getting credit for 
it—Bob Hope makes more political com- 
ment in his opening monologue on TV 
than Mort Sahl does. 

Capucine is a name dropper. She 
dropped her real name, Germaine Le- 
I think that movies like 
“Sexpot Goes to College.” 


febvre. 
which says 
nothing, are far more dangerous than 
movies like “Inherit the Wind,” which 
says plenty. . . . If Shakespeare were 
writing “Hamlet” for a TV special, the 
producer would no doubt title it “The 
Strange Affair at Elsinore.” . . . Holly- 
wood is a town which would be better 
with less geniuses and more people with 
just talent. . . . Jack E. Leonard intro- 
duced Joe Pasternak to the night-club 
audience as “the movie producer who 
made a lot of pictures so we'd have 
something to see on the Late Show.” 

I get the impression Kim Novak is 
amazed that she’s a glamorous movie 
star... and is trying to do numerous 
things to convince herself that she ac- 
tually is... . Bobby Darin has the most 
low-down mature voice of all the teen- 
age singing heroes. I get no mes- 
... Pat Boone 
isn’t what he used to be when he wore 
white sneakers, is he? 


sage from Sophia Loren. 


. . . Somehow I 
can't believe that Donald O’Connor is 
now sleeping in Joan Crawford’s former 
bed. . . . ’ve never seen Evelyn Rudie 
in a movie, and I’m in no hurry. . 

Mamie Van Doren divides her ward- 
robe into two closets: one for “movie 
star clothes,” the other for her “around 
the house and street apparel.” .. . 
Whenever I meet Jean Simmons, I have 
a desire to tickle her. . . . Hollywood 
is where a person is a success if he can 
follow one success with another success. 


That’s Hollywood For You. 
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You give 2 precious gifts when you give Max Factor’s fashionable Case-Mates— matching Hi-Society mirrored lipstick case and Creme Putt make-up compact. 


Give CaseM 


Perfect for every lovely lady on your Christma 
list! Dazzling, luxurious Case-Mates in 

fashionable designs. Choose from shimmering, 
exquisitely etched gold-tones...richly inlaid 
mother-of-pearl...colorful pastels... sophisti- 
cated ebony or tortoise-tone. Never before two 


Such beautiful gifts to make her beautifiil, too. 


Double gift for only $2.85 to $9.85 the pair! 
Dainty Hi-Society case, mirror, and lipstick 
all-in-one... plus matching Creme Puff, the 
complete make-up in a compact. Available in 


handsome Christmas gift boxes. 


MAX FACTOR 














Deautiful Noir 


THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 


Every woman is different. One of these differences is in the 
appearance of her hair. To keep your hair looking its best 
use a shampoo for your own individual hair condition. One 
Breck Shampoo is for dry hair. Another Breck Shampoo is 
for oily hair. A third Breck Shampoo is for normal hair. 
A Breck Shampoo helps keep your hair soft and shining. 
New packages marked with color help you select the correct Breck Shampoo. 

4 ounces 60¢ @ Red for dry hair Yellow for oily hair Blue for normal hair 
AVAILABLE WHEREVER COSMETICS ARE SOLD - 2%o2z. 39¢ 4 0z. 60¢ 8 oz. $1.00 10 Oz. $1.75 


Copyright 1960 by John H. Breck Inc. 


























